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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


In some respects, this work is a continuation of my previous 
study —Economics and Politics of Garibi Hatao. Some overlap 
between the two notwithstanding, the previous study was 
primarily focussed on the economic aspects of the Indira 
Gandhi regime ; the present one spotlights its political charac¬ 
teristics. The previous study covered the on the whole 
ascending period of the regime, although elements of a pervasive 
crisis had not been altogether overlooked in it ; the present 
volume, however, concentrates on growing crisis of the regime 
and its mechanics of crisis-management. As indicated in the 
concluding chapter of the present work, I intend to follow up 
this volume with a more comprehensive study of the funda¬ 
mental crisis of the country’s socio-economic system. 

Though much of it is written in a straightforward narrative 
style, the present work is designed to serve more than the 
purpose of merely piecing together the current events and 
drawing some obvious conclusions. 

The first objective certainly is to highlight some recent 
developments and to explore the underlying social impulses 
that led to these events. This has been attempted mainly on 
the basis of reports and analyses by various official and non- 
official mouthpieces of the existing power elite, supplemented 
sometimes with my own analyses. 

A more important objective is to relate the current phase of 
the evolution of the Indian polity to the long-term process since 
independence. 

The central focus of the present study, however, is on the 
specific features of the authoritarian transformation of the 
present regime. I consider it wrong to seek to impose the 
'classical’ fascist mould on the current political flux in India. 
In my view, besides other notable peculiarities, the hurdles to 
the formation of a regimented fascist party on the Indian soil 
should not be lost sight of. The ethnic, religious, linguistic and 
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other diversities among the Indian population that impede the 
process of a rapid consolidation of a fascistic party in this 
country constitute an important condition for the evolution and 
growth of an authoritarian regime under the impulse of the 
deepening crisis of the socio-economic system. Instead of a 
one party fascist rule, the direction is towards some form of 
reactionary Caesarism with the bureaucracy—military, para¬ 
military and civil—centralised under the leadership of some 
charismatic political personalities at the lop. As the great 
Italian Marxist, Antonio Gramsci, has indicated, this type of 
development becomes inevitable when forces of revolution and 
counter-revolution get locked up in prolonged and indecisive 
battles. This indeed has been a recurrent theme of my writings 
for the past few years. Four years ago, in a commentary 
on the significance of the sweeping successes of the Indira 
Gandhi leadership in the general elections in 1971, I had 
written : 

“The recent phase of political evolution in India 
which superficially dated from the fourth general elections 
and found its most characteristic expression in the erosion 
and splintering of the Congress monolith was fundamentally 
the product of the movements of social groups, classes and/ 
or fractions of classes from their traditional party. This 
posed a serious threat to the ‘hegemony’ of the ruling class 
and had been perceptibly strengthening the ‘relative position 
of power’ of the bureaucracy—administrative, judicial and 
military. This ‘crisis of authority’ obviously stemmed from 
the twin processes : (i) increasingly glaring failure of the 
ruling class in the ‘political undertaking’ of economic 
reconstruction and (ii) the ‘sudden passage’ of broad elements 
of the masses, particularly the peasants and the petty 
bourgeoisie, ‘from political passivity to a certain activity’. 

“To meet this challenge to its power and hegemony, 
the major part of the traditional ruling class, under the 
leadership of Indira Gandhi, has changed ‘the men and 
programmes' and has been making 'demagogical promises’ 
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as well as ample use of its power in order to crush its more 
militant opponents and to disperse their leading personnel 
(in the CPI-M and the CPI-ML). 

“The most fundamental question that development 
along the above lines poses, (as) Gramsci underlines, is : 
whether the crisis finds an organic solution on the basis 
of a changed equilibrium (with the social groups fused 
under a single leadership) or whether the continuation of a 
static equilibrium will give rise to authoritarian regime ? 

“The failure to achieve a fusion of progressive forces 
under a single leadership has emerged as the biggest factor 
in this phase of development in India.” (The Marxist 
Review, Calcutta, March-April 1971, pp. 382-83). 

The overall framework of political evolution presented 
above still persists. 

Two chapters of the present work are slightly revised and 
enlarged versions of earlier works : the second chapter about 
the nature of power in India is based on a paper presented at a 
seminar in Calcutta, organised in April 1974 by the Christian 
Institute for the Study of Religion and Society (CISRS), 
Bangalore, and published in the Society’s journal. Religion 
and Society, September 1974 ; the third chapter about the 
character of the State in India is based on articles serialised in 
The Marxist Review, vol. II, 1968-69. 

I thank the publishers for doing their best in expediting the 
publication of this volume. I also thank my old friend, Ashok 
Ghosh, for preparing the index and helping in the proof¬ 
reading. 

I hope, the present study will make a small contribution 
to the ongoing popular resistance to the mounting attacks on 
democratic rights and liberties in India. 


22 April 1975 
Calcutta 


A jit Roy 




PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


Within weeks after the release of the first edition of this 
work, the Internal Emergency was clamped on the country. 
Many of the bookshops, supplied with the publication, removed 
their copies from the front shelves to the backroom stacks and, 
let alone reviews, for many months even paid advertisements 
could not be inserted in the media. As far as one’s knowledge 
goes, it was only one very courageous man who dared to draw 
public attention to this publication. Dr M. M. Thomas, then 
Director, Christian Institute for the Study of Religion and 
Society (CISRS), Bangalore, and Chairman of the Central 
Committee of the World Council of Churches, Geneva, wrote 
in the Madras weekly. Guardian , of 31 July 1975 : 

“Roy argues in the book that a study of trends showed that 
India was moving towards a limited dictatorship, because 
the ruling class was beginning to find it difficult in a 
democratic set-up to prevent the growing awakening of the 
people from threatening vested interests in the existing 
economic and social power structure. But even Roy would 
not have thought this prophecy would come true so 
quickly.” 

Dr Thomas was indeed right. The original piece of writing 
was in the nature of a projection of an ongoing trend Towards 
a limited dictatorship’. Like all projections, this too was 
tentative in nature. 

Since then, however, much water has flowed down all the 
Indian rivers. The Janata Party rule, the caretaker government 
of Charan Singh and finally the return of the Congress (I) to 
power have by now conclusively exposed the common thrust of 
all governments within the existing social milieu—the thrust 
towards authoritarian rule. Two basic theses of this work are 
today proved beyond doubt. They are : 

i) Drive for an authoritarian rule in this country is not 
something associated with any particular individual or 
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party, but a more fundamental tendency inherent in the 
present power-structure ; and • 

ii) The fundamental stalemate arising from ‘prolonged and 
indecisive battles’ between forces of progress and status quo, 
revolution and counter-revolution, referred to in the 
previous preface still continues. 

The author, therefore, believes in the undiminished topica¬ 
lity of this study and thanks the publishers for bringing out 
this edition. 

Even though not so widely known as some other publications 
of this genre about the developments preceding and during the 
Emergency, some friends insist on a certain historical value of 
the original work published on the eve of the last Emergency. 
I have allowed myself to be persuaded by them not to make any 
basic changes in the work. In preparing this edition, I have, 
therefore, confined myself only to bringing some factual and 
statistical data up to date and making some stylistic revisions 
made necessary by the passage of six years since the date of the 
original publication. I have, however, added an Afterword to 
bring the central analysis up to date. 

Like all my previous works, the present exercise also has 
been motivated by the desire to make a small contribution to 
the ongoing struggles of the Indian people. I will feel rewarded 
if this work brings home to some people the message that 
Auden had conveyed in his poem Spain a long way back : 

We are left alone with our day, and the time is short, and 
History to the defeated 
May say Alas but cannot help nor pardon. 


3 June 1981 
Calcutta 


A jit Roy 



THE KEY QUESTION 


The crux of the political situation today is a determined 
and well coordinated effort to undermine and, if possible, to 
destroy the democratic political institutions in the country. 
Unless this fundamental fact is grasped, and its many 
implications analysed, it would not be possible to fit into any 
comprehensive framework the variety of issues which are 
being raised from different platforms by different political 
organizations. 

—From the confidential backgrounder distributed 
in the Narora Camp of the Congress leaders in Novem¬ 
ber, 1974, quoted by Kuldip Nayar in The Statesman, 
Calcutta, 1 January, 1975. 


The political situation in India today is characterised by 
a rather curious feature. It is that most of the political parties 
and combination of parties accuse one another of striving 
to subvert the democratic institutions. By implication, each of 
the contending forces seeks to assume the posture of a 
champion and saviour of democracy. Anyway, the Narora 
document has done the right thing to focus on the central fact 
that democracy in India today faces grave threats. It is also 
correct in underlining the fact that most of the political issues 
agitating the country are directly or indirectly related to this 
central fact. 
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POLITICAL POWER IN INDIA 


Press and platforms, seminars and symposia, learned socie¬ 
ties and political parties, in a word, all forums of public opinion 
in the country are reverberating with intense debates on the 
future of democracy in the country. Echoes of the debates 
have even reached beyond the seven seas. According to a 
renowned US newspaper columnist, an expert body appointed 
by the ‘Watergated* President, Richard Nixon, has already given 
up the case of Indian democracy as hopeless ; it is not expected 
to survive beyond the coming turn of century. A basic 
weakness of all these debates and discussions is that their 
attention is mostly focussed on the external, parliamentary, 
forms of the Indian polity while the democratic nature of the 
extant political power is generally assumed implicitly. 

For a proper understanding, however, of the current 
turmoils and conflicts in this vast country of nearly 700 million 
population, into which gigantic social forces are being inexo¬ 
rably drawn, it is necessary to start with an analysis of the real 
nature of the political power and its active role in the course 
of socio-political development. Only an examination of the 
nature and role of the existing political institutions can lead to 
an understanding of the nature of subversive attacks on them 
and, consequently, of the imperatives for overcoming them. 

The ruling party understandably suffers from an inherent 
handicap in undertaking such an analytical exercise. For, 
it is totally and inextricably identified with the history of 
Independent India. The critical objectivity which is so essential 
for any serious analytical effort is, in the very nature of things, 
somewhat difficult for the ruling party to bring to bear on such 
an exercise. This failure is quite evident in the formulation of 
the main issue in the Narora document quoted above. It 
says ; “The basic question is whether the process of social and 
economic changes will take place within the matrix of 
democratic institutions of whether the vested interests would 
succeed in thwarting the process of change by imposing their 
will on the masses through extra-constitutional means.*’ 1 

1 . Hindustan Times, New Delhi, 25 November , 1974 . 
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Jt will be seen that the assumptions behind the formulation 
of the question in the Narora document are that the existing 
institutions have served and are serving to initiate and carry 
forward “the process of social and economic changes” and that 
vested interests, so long unable to impose their will on the 
masses because of the hurdles presented by these institutions 
are today ranged against these institutions with a view to clearing 
those impediments. 

Instead of assuming straightaway all these vital conclusions, 
a scientific enquiry into the present, admittedly critical, political 
developments should begin at the beginning. It should really 
start with a fresh look at the political system itself—how has 
it worked, for whose benefit and at whose cost ? Did the 
present crisis arise because the present system sought and is 
seeking to curb the vested interests and to open up the prospects 
of a better and fuller life for the vast masses ? Or, does the 
main source of the crisis lie in the fact that the present system 
has worked to fatten the vested interests at the cost of 
the common masses ? If the vested interest are really trying to 
subvert the present system, are they doing so with a view to 
reversing the socio-economic process, or only to accelerating 
it along its present course ? These are really the crucial 
questions that have to be answered for any intelligent grasp of 
the complex and critical developments now taking place within 
the socio-political matrix in India today—developments which 
have rightly aroused keen interest and anxieties within this 
country as well as abroad. 

In order to get at the bottom of these questions, we start 
with a look at the nature and working of the political power 
in India. 
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THE NATURE OF POWER IN 
INDIA 


When the choice was open to us—at the time we framed our 
Constitution—we deliberately chose the democratic system 
although we knew that it was slower in its ways. 

—Prime Minister Mrs Indira Gandhi in her speech on 
the occasion of the inauguration of the new campus of the 
Indian Statistical Institute in New Delhi on 31 December, 
1974. 


The basic nature of a political system is judged not by the 
speed of its ‘ways’, nor even by the proclamations it may have 
chosen to make. It has to be judged by its actual working— 
by the resultant of the social processes it seeks to encourage, 
control and repress. 

It is true that the Constitution of India has made many 
attractive and laudable declarations. Its preamble proclaims 
the resolution “to secure to all its citizens : 

JUSTICE, social, economic and political; 

LIBERTY of thought, expression, belief, faith and worship; 

EQUALITY of status and opportunity ; and to promote 

among them all ; 

FRATERNITY assuring the dignity of the individual and 

the unity of the Nation ; 
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Earlier, even before the transfer of power, (he Constituent 
Assembly of India had begun its labour of drafting the 
fundamental laws of the country by adopting on 22 January, 
1947 a resolution moved by Jawaharlal Nehru which set the 
objective of framing a Constitution. 

“Wherein shall be guaranteed and secured to all the 
people of India justice, social, economic and political; 
equality of status, of opportunity, and before the law ; 
freedom of thought, expression, belief, faith, worship, 
vocation, association and action, subject to law and 
morality...” 1 

It is also true that the framers of our Constitution have 
adorned it by “ransacking all the known Constitutions of the 
world”. Devices like codified Fundamental Rights, Directive 
Principles of State Policy, special safeguards for Minorities, 
Scheduled Castes and Tribes, and so on have added to its 
attractive look. The democratic and egalitarian appearance of 
the slate power in India has been further reinforced by the 
adoption of the Socialistic Pattern of Society as the goal, still 
later by the full-throated declaration of war against mass 
poverty — garibi hatao and, finally, by the 1976 (42nd) amend¬ 
ment of the Constitution to declare the Indian Republic as a 
socialist and secular State. 

Discerning observers within the country and from abroad 
have, however, refused to take these professions at their face 
value ; they have clearly and categorically characterised the 
existing power structure in India as exclusive and elitist. 

For instance, Professor V.K.R.V. Rao, a former Union 
Minister, identifies the locus of power in India in “a 
political alliance of the intermediate classes with the upper 
classes, resorting to socialist ideology only to win mass 
support but using all levers of power to facilitate a type of 


D. Basu, Introduction to the Constitution of India S. C. Sarkar & 
Sons (P) Ltd., Calcutta, 1960, p. 49. 
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POLITICAL POWER IN INDIA 


capitalist development in the interest of a narrow section of 

Indian society.”* 

Another Indian analyst says : “Whether in agriculture or 
industry or infrastructure or even scientific research, the advan¬ 
tage has invariably gone to that segment of power elite which 
holds the political levers of parliamentary democracy.” He 
concludes : The present “power structure constitutes the great¬ 
est stumbling block to any successful effort to relieve the poverty 
of the poor.” 2 3 

According to Gunnar Myrdal, “India is ruled by a select 
group of upper class citizens who use their political power to 
secure their privileged positions.” 4 

Myrdal defines the elite groups as the product of a linking 
up of the vested interests of business, permanent officials and 
political leaders. 

Power in a broad sense in a modern society is a composite 
entity of economic, political and cultural elements and this 
power is exercised primarily through the mechanism of the 
State. While a fully satisfactory analysis of the nature of 
power should cover a very wide field of investigation, stretching 
from the composition of its various organs to the juridical- 
ideological frame that sustains it, such a study is somewhat 
beyond the scope of the present exercise. Within its somewhat 
narrow and limited scope, the present study will seek to 
ascertain the basic character of the political power in India on 
the evidence of its impact on the social process. 

Let us start with the most general and synoptic indicator 
of socio-economic reality in India—poverty. Despite the 
elevation of the slogan of garibi hatao to the status of an official 


2. V.K.R.V. Rao, Some Fundamental Aspects of Socialist Transformation 
in India, inaugural address at the 56th session of the Indian Economic 
Conference, December, 1973, mimeograph copy, p. 25, emphasis 
added. 

3. Vadilal Dagli, Growth for Whom, Commerce Pamphlet No. 62, 1973 
Bombay, p. 6. 

4. Gunnar Myrdal, Asian Drama , Pantheon, New York, p. 766. 
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motto of the existing political power, and despite the Prime 
Minister’s insistence on the success of its implementation, the 
actual course of socio-economic developments, according to all 
authoritative observers, has led to a further deepening and 
extension of poverty. 5 6 

The well-known study of Oandekar and Rath 6 shows that 
the per capita consumption of the bottom 5 per cent of the rural 
population and 40 per cent of the urban population more or 
less declined between 1960-61 and 1968-69, notwithstanding 
a certain, though small, rise in the national income in real 
terms. This estimate is regarded as somewhat on the low side 
by some other investigators. The Planning Commission is on 
record about the huge dimensions of poverty. It said : 

“Attempts have been made to measure the extent of 
poverty in India, and depending on the norms used, the 
40-60 per cent of the population fall below the minimum 
acceptable standard. According to a recent estimate using 
norms of caloric consumption, the percentage of population 
below the poverty line in 1977-78 may be projected at 
48 per cent in rural areas and 41 per cent in urban areas. 
The total number of the poor, so defined, would be about 
290 million.” 7 

“The fundamental fact of the Indian economy today”, 
according to an observer, “is that there is a microscopic 
but powerful minority which systematically diverts huge real 
resources that rightfully should go to the poor to building 
up, maintaining and expanding modern facilities for the 
affluent. At a time when thousands of villages are without 
facilities of even drinking water after 25 years of freedom, 
to invest in modern airports and jumbo jets is an inexcusable 
waste of scarce resources. Even foreign aid has been 

5. For an extensive examination of the question, see Ajit Roy, 
Economics and Politics of Garihi Hatao, Naya Prokash, Calcutta, 1973. 

6. See V. M. Dandekar and Nilkantha Rath, Poverty in India, Economic 
and Political Weekly, Bombay, 2 January, 1971. Tables 2.5 and 2.6. 

7. Planning Commission, Draft Five-Year Plan , 1978-83, Vol. I, p. 6 
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POLITICAL POWER IN INDIA 


consistently used to boost the living standards of the 
minority. Whatever is done, whatever is set up, is quickly 
converted into just another establishment to create a mini 
New York in this poorest land on earth.” 8 9 
Let us have a somewhat closer look at the dynamics of the 
social process in the rural and urban areas separately. 
According to an official paper of the Union Government, ‘‘a 
disproportionately large share of the benefits accruing from the 
heavy investments made by the society during the last two decades 
in irrigation, rural electrification, community development, road 
building, agricultural extension, etc., has gone to the rich 
farmers. This is inevitably so because all these measures have 
led to a marked increase in agricultural productivity and, 
naturally, those with more land have derived a larger share of the 
increased prosperity. The process has also led to a greater 
concentration of wealth in the hands of the rural elite in direct 
contravention of the Directive Principles of State Policy .” 0 

The paper quotes the figures for the distribution of land 
holdings to show that over 44 per cent of the households owned 
land below 1 acre each and they in aggregative held only 1 59 
per cent of the total area. On the other hand, only 2*85 per 
cent of the households at the top held 25 acies or more each 
and among themselves accounted for 28*84 per cent of the 
total area. 10 It then goes on to say : 

“Perceptive observers of the Indian situation consider 
the extremely inegalitarian nature of the Indian society as 
the biggest obstacle to the successful functioning of 
democratic institutions in this country. The failure of 
Gram Panchayats, Cooperative Societies and the Community 
Development Programme is directly attributed to the 
inegalitarian character of the society. It was only natural 
that the Gram Panchayats dominated by the rural elite 

8. V. Dagli. op. cit., pp. 6-7. 

9. P. S. Appu, Joint Secretary-cum-Land Reforms Commissioner, Govt, 
of India, Ceiling on Agricultural Holdings, 1971, p. 37, emphasis added. 

10. Ibid., Table 3.2, p. 38. 
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failed to elicit the warm support of the underprivileged. 
The Cooperative Societies, controlled as they are in most 
parts of the country by the rich farmers, seldom cater to 
the needs of the weaker sections of the population. The 
benefits of community development programmes, as of all 
other development efforts in general, have accrued to the 
richer section of society leaving the poor untouched ” lx 
In other words, ihcir democratic forms notwithstanding, the 
social-political institutions in the countryside, according to the 
official report quoted above, are really organs of power of the 
vested interests. 

Basing itself on the hard facts of the rural life, another 
official study draws some sharper conclusions about the nature 
ol power in India. It says : “The attitude of the bureaucracy 
towards the implementation of land reform is generally lukewarm, 
and often apathetic. This is, of course, inevitable because, 
as in the case of the wen who wield political power , those in the 
higher echelons of the administration also are substantial landown¬ 
ers themselves or they have close links with big landowners. 
The village functionaries like patwaries, karmacharies, karnams, 

sambogs, talatis, etc., are inevitably petty landowners. 

They are also under the sway of big landowners.As a matter 

of fact there have been cases where administrators who tried to 
implement land reform laws honestly and efficiently were hastily 
transferred elsewhere. In the result, practically in every State, 
the administrative organisation has proved to be an inadequate 
instrument for the speedy and efficient implementation of land 
reforms .” 1 a 

Indeed, the study goes beyond the rural scene and reflects 
on the nature of the power-structure of the country as a 
whole when it says : “In a society in which the entire weight 
of Civil and Criminal laws, judicial pronouncements and 
precedents, administrative tradition and practice is thrown 

11. Ibid., p. 39. 

12. Planning Commission, Report of the Task Force on Agrarian 
Relations, 1973, p. 9. 
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POLITICAL POWER IN INDIA 


on the side of the existing social order based on the 
inviolability of private property, an isolated law aiming at 
the restructuring of power relation in the rural areas has 
hardly any chance of success. The land reform laws were 
defective in many ways ; some loopholes were deliberately 
built in, while others were the result of poor drafting. 
The formidable combination of tenacious landowners and 
ingenious lawyers found a godsend in a legal system which 
puts great store by procedural formalities. All possible 
avenues of appeal and revision would be exhausted before 

a single step could be taken to implement a law.” 18 

Finally, the report says : ‘ Since Independence considerable 
public investments have been made in irrigation, rural electri¬ 
fication, community development, road building, agricultural 
extension, etc. The investment in irrigation alone has 
been of the order of over Rs. 2,000 crores and this investment 
is estimated to have created an additional irrigation potential 
of abuut 10 million hectaies. The benefits of these public 
investments have largely accrued to the bigger landowners who 
are not required to pay any betterment levy or even reasonable 
irrigation rates. The benefits of the recent breakthrough in 
agricultural production based on the adoption of modern 
technology have also gone mainly to the well-to-do farmers. 
One of the spectacular results of the heavy public investments 
in the agricultural sector and the spread of modern technology 
has been a widening of the disparities in wealth and income in 
rural areas.” 14 

That the so-called green revolution, heavily subsidised and 
under-written by the State, is inexorably leading to a still sharper 
polarisation in the rural society is widely admitted. This has 
increased further the hold of the rural rich on the power-struc¬ 
ture. “...The rich and well-to-do farm groups in India count 
very much in the inner councils of the Congress Party both in 
the Centre and the States, especially on election day...though 


13. Ibid., pp. 9-10. 

14. Ibid., p. 14 
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the number of those subject to the ceiling is small, their 
influence is widespread through the control of local seats of 

power and much else.The so-called ‘vote banks’ are still 

controlled by them as illustrated by the fact that in the 
Punjab Assembly 45 out of the 64 members are rated as big 
owners, in Haryana the respective numbers are 30 and 52, 
and in Madhya Pradesh 96 out of 220 Congress legislators 
are reported to have landholdings in excess of the declared 
limit. Many another State would show roughly the same 
relationship.” 15 

A nationwide survey conducted under the auspices of the 
National Institute of .Community Development in 1965 throws 
some interesting light on this aspect. In the course of the 
survey which covered 365 villages in 16 States of the Indian 
Union, 353 political leaders were interviewed. The results of 
the survey revealed that 64 per cent of the rural politicians, or 
almost two-thirds, owned 10 acres or more of land each, with 
38*2 per cent owning 25 acres or more each. 16 

The foregoing evidence clearly shows that the working of 
the agrarian policies and agricultural programmes of the present 
regime has, instead of achieving the professed aims of narrowing 
economic disparities and democratising the social base in the 
countryside has, in fact, produced exactly opposite results—it 
has widened the disparities and strengthened the power of 
the vested interests. An official paper admits as much when 
it says: 

“Many changes have taken place since the dawn of 
freedom, changes that have made the adoption of any 
radical measure much more difficult. During the last two 
decades, mainly as a result of land reforms and the moderni¬ 
zation of agriculture, a new class of substantial landowners 
have come to the fore. The rich benefits of the sizeable 


15. Wolf Ladejinsky, Economic and Political Weekly , Bombay, 
30 September, 1972. 

16. S. Arora, ibid., Annual Number, 1972. 
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plan investments and of the technological breakthroughs in 
agriculture have largely accrued to this class. It is the 
backbone of almost all political parties that matter, and 
naturally, it wields considerable sway over all organs of 
democratic Government from the village panchayat level to the 
Council of Ministers .” 17 

Coming to the urban sector we discern the same process 
of social polarisation. A survey by the Reserve Bank of India 18 
has shown that while the total reproducible tangible wealth in 
the country increased from Rs 46,622 crores in 1960-61 to 
Rs. 73,120 crores in 1965-66 (at current prices), or by 47 percent, 
the value of the reproduciable tangible wealth owned by the 
private corporate sector rose from Rs. 3,937 crores to Rs. 6,792 
crores or by 72 per cent during the same period. The private 
corporate sector’s share in the total national wealth rose as a 
result from 8'5 per cent to 9*3 per cent. This trend of growth 
of the private corporate sector is the result of a package of 
policies and practices of the present power structure. Some 
of these arc : 

(i) Taxation policies : Not only has the share of direct 
taxes in the total tax revenue declined from 36‘4 per cent in 
1950-51 to 20 3 per cent in 1976-77 (budget estimate) while the 
share of indirect taxes, whose incidence falls more heavily on 
the common people, correspondingly gone up from 636 percent 
to 79*7 per cent (budget). More significantly, the rate of 
effective taxation on large companies has been drastically 
reduced. As a Reserve Bank study notes : “In respect of 
290 large companies, the ‘tax provisions’ had worked out to 
47 4 per cent of‘profits before tax’in 1965-66 and by 1970-71, 
the proportion had declined to 428 per cent...During this 
period the corporate sector came to receive many tax incentives 
particularly in the context of recessionary conditions in the 
manufacturing sector and consequential slackness in industrial 
investment. 

17. P. S. Appu, op. cit pp. 73-4, emphasis added. 

18. Reserve Bank of India Bulletin , Bombay, October 1973. 
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"In 1965-66 Budget, an integrated system of corpora¬ 
tion tax with a complicated system of rebates on different 
categories of incomes was introduced. The consequential 
tax rate fixed on the profits of companies was over 55 per 
cent, in addition to surtax, extra super tax on distributed 
profits, capital gains tax and tax on bonus shares. In the 
Budget for 1966-67, the surtax rate was reduced from 40 
per cent to 35 per cent of the residue of the profits net 
of income tax and super tax. Besides, the rate schedule 
of the corporation tax was completely recast and simpli¬ 
fied. The corporation tax rate was generally fixed at 55 
per cent. These changes together with a series of incen¬ 
tives already in operation such as, development rebate on a 
portion of cost of plant and machinery installed, rebate on 
income of a large number of industries designated as priority 
industries, extra shift depreciation allowance, tax holiday for 
profits of new companies up to 6 per cent of capital employ¬ 
ed for specific years and rebate on export income, resulted 
in significant tax concession for the corporate sector. 
This is reflected in a reduction in ‘tax provision’ as 
percentage of ‘profits before tax’ from 47*4 per cent in 
1965-66 to 44’5 per cent in 1966-67 in respect of the 290 

large public limited companies.Thereafter, the corporate 

tax rates remained almost unchanged till 1968-69, when the 
tax on dividend distributed was abolished and the surtax 
rate was reduced from 33 per cent to 25 per cent of the 
‘residue’ profits. Thereafter, there was again a noticeable 
reduction in the ‘tax provision’ in 1969-70 from 44 6 percent 
to 398 per cent of ‘profits before tax’ in the case of large 
companies.” 19 

(ii) Direct Financial Assistance : Between 1951-52 and 
1976-77, the amount of direct financial assistance sanctioned 
and disbursed by the state financial institutions to the private 


19. Ibid., July, 1972, pp. 1107-08. 
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corporate sector amounted to Rs. 5,182*3 croresandRs. 3,649*7 
crores respectively. 20 * 

(iii) Inequitable Incomes Policy : Wages to workers as 
percentage of value added by manufacture came down from 
55*3 in 1949 to 34'7 in 1968. As the National Commission 

on Labour has stated “..We note that increases in 

money wages of industrial workers since Independence have 
not been associated with a rise in real wages, nor have real 
wage increases been commensurate with improvements in 
productivity. Simultaneously, wage costs as proportion of 
total costs of manufacture have registered a decline and the 
same is true about workers’ share in value added by 
manufacture....” 21 

Intensification of labour represented by sustained increase 
in labour productivity coupled with lack of compensating 
physical nourishment on account of a fall in real wages has led 
to a steep rise in industrial accidents. The number and 
frequency rate of industrial injuries rose from 159,696 and 
415 67 per 1,000 workers employed in 1961 to 238,343 and 70*11 
in 1970 respectively. 22 

The foregoing analysis is confined to the direction and 
resultant of the so-called white operations of the propertied 
classes—in isolation from the depredations of the so-called black 
money, the magnitude of which was estimated by the majority 
of the Wanchoo Committee at Rs. 1,400 crores in 1968-69. 
This huge amount of black money has come into being as a 
result of the acts of omission and commission of the power-struc¬ 
ture and since black money is not only being permitted to 
operate and grow with impunity, but also, as is widely believed, 
at times to directly influence critical areas of Government 


20. S. K. Goyal, Monopoly Capital and Public Policy , Allied Publishers 
Private Limited, New Delhi, 1979, p. 112. 

21. Govt, of India, Report of the National Commission on Labour, 
1969, p. 225. 

22. Govt, of India, Indian Labour Statistics, 1972, p. 13. 
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policies, by opening its pursestrings to the ruling party. The 
power in India is, therefore, revealed to be the handmaid of the 
propertied and exploiting classes. 

In addition to the rich-poor dichotomy, the nature of power 
in India—in the context of historically inherited peculiarities— 
has to be assessed from another viewpoint also, viz., the status 
and position of a vast segment of the traditionally deprived and 
despised masses. 

Seheduled castes, along with scheduled tribes and backward 
classes, constitute over one-fifth of the total population of India 
and form the base of the social pyramid. Just as in relation to 
social classes, the adoption of the socialist pattern of society 
has proved irrelevant to the accelerating process of class 
differentiation, so also have the constitutional provisions and 
certain welfare measures adopted by the state failed to protect 
the scheduled castes and allied segments of population from 
socio-economic discrimination, exploitation and oppression. 

Economically, “the scheduled caste population in the village”, 
says Draft Fifth Five-Year Plan, “is, by and large, dependent on 
landowning classes.” 83 According to the 1961 census, 10*4 
million or about 33 per cent of the total number of 
agricultural labourers in India belonged to the scheduled 
castes. 

Though various promises have been made about giving 
priority to the Harijans in the distribution of waste and re¬ 
claimed land, not much has been done in these respects in 
practice. And, the land reforms so far carried out have largely 
passed them by. As a study of land reform in Uttar Pradesh 
by the Economic Department of the Lucknow University says: 

“.... Different castes and classes have not been treated 
equally in the first round of land reforms. As many as 
98 per cent of the farmers (i.e., cultivators not participat¬ 
ing directly by personal labour) belong to the upper castes. 
Nearly all agricultural labourers belong to the intermediate 


23. Planning Commission, Draft Fifth Five-Year Plan, p. 276. 
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or the lower castes....Land at present is most inequitably 
distributed not only among individual cultivating house¬ 
holds but even more so among the various castes and 
communities and that accounts for a large measure of social 
distance between them. Special status in the village is 
largely dependent on land rights. Sixty to seventy persons 
of the upper and intermediate caste Hindu households in 
the sample villages have rights in land, while more than 
70 per cent of the lower caste Hindus and Muslim house¬ 
holds have no such rights. The average landholding per 
household works out in these villages at 6 acres for the 
upper caste Hindus , 3 acres for the intermediate caste, 1 acre 
for the Muslims and only 1/2 acre for the lower caste 
Hindus.”** 

Indeed, the scanty empirical material that is available would 
suggest that the economic condition of the Harijan masses has 
worsened in the post-Independence period. For instance, 
according to a survey covering 1,000 families—800 Harijan 
and 200 non-Harijan—selected from four districts of Tamil 
Nadu, it appears that the per capita annual income of the 
Harijans in 1970 was Rs 227, as against Rs 406 for the non- 
Harijans. “In terms of all economic indicators—size of land 
-holding, employment, occupation, income, saving—it was 
found that the position of Harijans had progressively worsened 
between 1950 and 1970, also it deteriorated compared to the 
non-Harijans during the same period ....The income of the 
Harijan owner-cultivators and the non-agricultural workers was 
significantly lower than that of the non-Harijans in these 
occupational groups because of the small landholdings and the 
low-paying menial jobs of the Harijans.” It should be 
remembered that Tamil Nadu tops the list of the States in 
terms of per capita expenditure on Harijan welfare. The study 
further reveals that the Harijans of the Thanjavur district— 
one of the most prosperous agricultural districts in India— 


24. Quoted by P. C. Joshi, Caste and Land Relations, MSS. 
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“were much worse off on almost all indicators than the Harijans 
of the other districts....Apparently, the benefits of the high 
agricultural productivity have not trickled down to the Harijans, 
the majority of whom work as agricultural labourers. The 
rigidity of the social customs and the relatively poor bargaining 
power have kept the Harijans in their caste-ordained position.” 25 

According to the 1961 census, while the national average 
was 24*0 per cent, the literacy rate for the scheduled castes 
was only 10*27 per cent. Even in Kerala, the most literate 
State of India, the literacy rate among the Harijans was 24*44 
per cent—about one half of the overall State average of 46*80 
per cent. 

“The socio-economic analysis of educational advance 
in the post-Independence period is available from a number 
of village surveys. From this it is clear that the spread of 
literacy and education is much more in evidence among the 
more affluent and socially advanced sections of society than 
among the poorer and more backward sections. In terms 
of caste, the traditionally advanced castes like the Brahmins 
are almost all literate and have progressed much further in 
higher education ; the ‘middle’ castes have registered 
significant educational progress ; but the Scheduled Castes 
and Tribes and other backward sections of the population 
are lagging considerably behind. Literacy is crawling at 
snail’s pace and female education has not even touched 
these sections of society, particularly in the rural areas.... 
Thus the backwardness in education is closely 
related to the economic and social backwardness 
and bears the same hallmarks of a society divided against 
itself.” 26 

That in this twenty-fifth year of the Republic of India, the 
Scheduled Caste masses continue to live in large parts of the 


25. Leela Visaria, Harijan's Worsening Plight, Economic and Political 
Weekly, Bombay, 2 February 1974. 

26. A. R. Kamat. The Education Situation , ibid., 24 June 1972. 
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country outside the pale of the ‘civil* society is confirmed by no 
less a dignitary than a former Chief Justice of India. 
P. B. Gajendragadkar says : “The Elayaperumal Committee 
report submitted in 1969 testified to the wide-spread ill-treat¬ 
ment of the Scheduled Castes. Low caste students were 
discriminated against in schools, drinking water was denied to 
the untouchables from common wells in the villages, restaurants 
refused to serve food to them in plates, they continued to be 
denied entry into temples, barbers and washermen refused to 
serve untouchables, and even at Panchyat meetings, Scheduled 
Caste members were made to sit separately. The Committee 
also found that bonded or forced labour existed in acute forms 
in many parts of the country and that its victims were mostly the 
untouchables ,” 27 

As regards the last phenomenon, i.e., bonded labour, a 
New Delhi Newspaper reported some time ago : “Employers 
give them (Scheduled Caste labourers) interest-free loans 
ranging between Rs 1,000 and Rs 1,500 at the time of 
recruitment on the condition that they will not leave the job 
so long as they do not clear the loan advanced to them. 
Many of the farm labourers were stated to be working as 
bonded slaves in return for the loans incurred by their 
parents. The total number of farm labourers mostly 
belonging to the Scheduled Castes is estimated at about 
eight lakhs (in Punjab).’’ 28 

Hardly a day passes without the newspapers reporting 
softie cases of atrocities on the Harijans, which may extend 
from maiming or raping to outright killing. A fat volume 
could (and should) be compiled by documenting these gruesome 
cases. What is particularly significant is the fact that according 
to official estimates, the number of cases of atrocities on the 
Harijans appears to have taken an upward curve. 


27. Mainstream , New Delhi, 4 May, 1974, emphasis added. 

28. Patriot, New Delhi, 24 May 1973. ** 
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During the three years 1967 to 1969, a total of 1,117 

Harijans were killed in various States. 90 

2,127 cases of atrocities on Harijans were reported in 

1971. 30 

The number rose to 2,384 in 1972. 31 

In the first eight months of 1973, the number was 

1,848. 89 

In the first six months of 1974, the number shot up to 

2,758. 83 

Subsequently the spate of atrocities on Harijans rose 
even at a faster rate. According to the annual report of 
the Commissioner for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes 
for the year 1977-78, the number of atrocities rose from 
6,197 in 1976 to 10,879 in 1977 and further to 6,820 in the 
first six months of 1978. 

The Report of the Commissioner for Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes reveals that “many of these atrocities (on the 
Harijans) were committed by the landlords, Government 
employees including police, panchayat members, etc., etc...*’ 34 
The main cause of the persisting degradation of the Scheduled 
Caste population lies in the power structure which is dominated 
by an overlapping amalgam of upper classes/castes. There is 
no reason to believe that the following picture derived from a 
survey of six Rajasthan villages is not representative of the 
country as a whole. 

“A hierarchy of power relations coincides with the 
caste and class stratification in the six villages. The ex-land 


29. Statement in the Lok Sabha by the Minister of State for Home, 
R. N. Mirdha, on 19 August 1970, quoted by P. B. Gajendragadkar, 
Mainstream , op. cit. 

30. The Times of India , New Delhi, 30 October 1973. 

31. Ibid. 

32. Ibid. 9 6 December 1974. 

33. Ibid. 

34. Govt, of India, Report of the Commissioner for Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes , 1971-72 and 1972-73, 1974, p. 162. 
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lords have a decisive command over both the formal 
positions as well as the informal decision-fnaking process. 
They are the key influential in the villages. In both 
the villages of Bharatpur subregion, the Jat ex-landlords 
held the key offices of Sarpanch...Chairman of the Judicial 
Panchayat, President and Secretary of the Cooperative 
Society, etc. These offices in other villages have been held 
by the upper castes, such as Brahmins, Charans and 
Rajputs.” 85 

The exclusion of the Scheduled Caste labouring masses from 
the power structure at the village level is reinforced by the 
neglect and indifference of the upper echelons of the Adminis¬ 
tration. Referring to the frequent complaints by a number of 
incumbents in the office of the Commissioner for Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes about the lack of attention on the 
part of the Government officials to cases of discrimination 
against these weaker elements, a discerning commentator had 
this to say : ‘‘They remind us of those cases cited by psycho¬ 
logists as instances of ‘selective inattention’. Other tasks or 
other activities are simply more congenial at the time or more 
demanding.... Congeniality or the pressure of claims on time 
and attention are not so much objective as subjective character¬ 
istics. They reflect the person’s hierarchy of values or scale of 
priorities that specify, within limits, the temporal order in 
which he pursues his activities.” 88 

The present power structure is manned by and sustained by 
the ‘super’-elite consisting of the top groups of bureaucrats, 
defence personnel, entrepreneurs, technocrats and managerial 
personnel in industry and business. They are in a sense a 
continuation of the top layer of the older, all-India elite and are 
now educated mostly in select and expensive English-medium 
schools and later in the better-type institutions of higher 

35. A. L. Sharma, Modernisation and Rural Stratification , Economic & 
Political Weekly, 12 September, 1970. 

36. R. A. Schertnerhem, Scheduled Caste Welfare, ibid., 22 February, 

1969. * 
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learning, Institutes of Technology, Schools of Business 
Management, etc., in India and abroad. Although they do not 
have direct political power, placed in strategic positions, they 
exercise considerable influence in the actual exercise of that 
power and also on social and political thinking.... 

“In spite of the democratic, egalitarian protestations about 
education, the constitutional right to have schools of one’s own 
choice for the children is being utilised by the higher bureau¬ 
cracy and the affluent to perpetuate select exclusive schools 
of the expensive variety and corresponding institutions of 
higher learning, not of course without liberal aid from the 
Government.” 87 

To conclude, the essential nature of power in India, its 
democratic forms and egalitarian professions notwithstanding, 
is extremely undemocratic and inegalitarian. The economic 
and political power essentially belongs to the propertied classes, 
mostly from the upper castes, who have continued to mono¬ 
polise education and culture too. The vast masses at the base 
of the social pyramid are not only deprived of real power, but 
the power mechanism so works as to perpetuate and intensify 
this deprivation of the masses lower down. 

Scheduled castes and other allied segments of population 
who have historically constituted the most oppressed and 
exploited mass of the Indian people, practically deprived of any 
share in the economic, political and educational-cultural 
developments in the country, continue to live in almost the 
same socio-economic conditions, some symbolic improvements 
in certain sectors notwithstanding. 

37. A. K. Kamat, op. cit.. The endogamous nature of the power 
structure in India was very succinctly brought out by a veteran 
journalist who, reporting on the Punjab scene, wrote: “There are 
numerous examples of a legislator, a civil servant and an army officer 
having the same parents. The other brother or uncle is helped to 
become an industrialist. The entire family has either inherited or 
acquired land and is now busy enriching his land to garner the fruits 
of Green Revolution.” S. V. Bcdi in Indian Left Review, New Delhi, 
April, 1974. 
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About two decades ago, Jawaharlal Nehru had said : 

“Democracy has been spoken of chiefly jn the past, as 
political democracy, roughly represented by every person 
having a vote. But a vote by itself does not represent 
very much to a person who is down and out, to a person, 
let us say, who is starving or hungry. Political democracy, 
by itself, is not enough except that it may be used to obtain 
gradually increasing measure of economic democracy, equality 
and the spread of good things of life to others and removal 
of gross inequalities.” 38 

If Nehru’s criterion of judging a political democracy—if and 
how far it could “be used to obtain gradually increasing measure 
of economic democracy”, etc.,—is applied in the case of India 
today, the conclusion is inescapable that it is not much of a 
democracy. 


38. Inaugural address of Jawaharlal Nehru at the Seminar on 
Parliamentary Democracy on 25 February 1956, quoted by D. Basu, 
op. eit.y p. 53. 
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CHARACTER OF THE STATE 
POWER 


. You are not likely to find another question which 

has been so confused, deliberately or unwittingly, by 
representatives of bourgeois science, philosophy, jurisprudence, 
political economy and journalism, as the question of the 
State . 

—V I Lenin 

In trying to judge the character of the political power in 
India in the preceding chapter, we generally followed the 
non-Marxist Approach with its inexact and aggregative categories 
like the affluent and the poor, the elite and the ‘super*-elite, and 
so on. While such an approach may have its own value insofar 
as it may help dispel the myth of popular or broad-based 
democracy or egalitarian system, so assiduously propagated by 
the Establishment in India—and this indeed was our immediate 
objective—it really hinders a scientific understanding of 
the socio-political system as it tends to obfuscate the real, i.e., 
class, character of the real power, the State. 

The chief exponent of the so-called elite approach in 
the study of power, Gaetano Mosca, elucidated his views as 
below : 

“In all societies—from societies that are very meagrely 
developed and have barely attained the drawings of 
civilization, down to most powerful societies—two classes 
of people appear, a class that rules and a class that is 
ruled. The first class, always the less numerous, performs 
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all political functions, monopolises power, and enjoys the 
advantages that power brings, whereas the second, the more 
numerous class is directed and controlled by the first in a 
manner that is now more or less legal, now more or less 
arbitrary and violent.” 1 

The apparent similarity with the Marxist approach notwith¬ 
standing, Mosca’s model, as he himself made it clear, is an 
attempt at a refutation of the former. The question of power, 
i.e., the State, in the Marxist view, is indissolubly interlinked 
with the relations of production ; in Mosca’s view, however, 
the political power is independent of the economic base of the 
society. 

Mosca’s concept which has now been adopted as a model 
by the bourgeois sociologists all the world over conceals the 
essential subordination of the so-called elite to the real rulers 
of the society—the owners of the means of production—and 
raises the secondary role of the former within the system and 
structure of power as the instrument of the latter to an 
independent and dominant role. The real place and role of 
the classes and strata within the power structure are determined 
by their specific relationship with the means of production. 

“The difference between social classes and social strata 
is that, whereas social classes arc based on the relations 
of production, social strata have their base in the particular 

Gaetano Mosca, The Ruling Class, New York, 1939, p. 50. The 
Italian Marxist, Antonio Gramsci, made the following comments on 
Mosca’s concept of the ruling class: “Mosca’s so-called ‘political 
class* is nothing other than the intellectual category of the dominant 
social group. Mosca’s concept of ‘political class’ can be connected 
with Pareto’s concept of the elite , which is another attempt to 
interpret the historical phenomenon of the intellectuals and their 
function in the life of the State and of society. Mosca’s book is an 
enormous hotch-potch, of a sociological and positivist character, plus 
the tendentiousness of immediate politics which makes it less 
indigestible and livelier from a literary point of view”. (Antonio 
Gramsci, Selections from the Prison Notebooks , International 
Publishers, New York, 1973, p. 6n. 
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form of superstructure of the society. To give an example : 
in a capitalist society, capitalists are a class, but bankers, 
merchants, lawyers, priests, government officials form 
social strata. These latter have their economic base in the 
organisation of the superstructure, not in the relations of 
production. In terms of the source of income which they 
receive, ‘classes’ receive income through the process of the 
primary distribution of income, such as wages and surplus 
value, while ‘social strata’ derive their income from a 
secondary distribution. For instance, government officials 
get their income from taxes, priests from donations, 
merchants and bankers from a part of the surplus which is 
used to remunerate their nonproductive (but, in the capitalist 
framework, necessary) activities.” 2 

The State which is political power in the developed form 
arises only in the course of the rise of the classes and of struggles 
among them. Refuting the Hegelian idealist view of the State as 
“the reality of the ethical idea” or “the image and reality of 
reason”, Engels showed that “it is a product of society at a 
certain stage of development; it is the admission that this 
society has become entangled in an iusoluble contradiction with 
itself, that it is cleft into irreconcilable antagonisms which it is 
powerless to dispel. But in order that these antagonisms, 
classes with conflicting economic interests, might not consume 
themselves and society in sterile struggle, a power seemingly 
.standing above society became necessary for the purpose of 
moderating the conflict, of keeping it within the bounds of 
‘order’ ; and this power arisen out of society, but placing itself 
above it, and increasingly alienating itself from it, is the State.” 3 

A principal innovation of the State is “the establishment of 
a public power which consists not merely of armed people 


2. Oscar Lange, Problems of Political Economy of Socialism, PPH, 
New Delhi, 1962, pp. 3-4. 

3. F. Engels, Origin of Family, Private Property and State, K. Marx and 
F. Engels, Selected Works, Vol. II, Moscow, 1951. p. 289. 
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but also of material adjuncts, prisons and institutions of 
coercion of all kinds...” 4 5 # 

‘‘As the State arose,” underlines Engels, ‘‘from the need 
to hold class antagonism in check, but it arose, at the same 
time, in the midst of conflicts of these classes, it is, as a rule, 
the State of the most powerful, economically dominant class, 
which, through the medium of the State, becomes also the 
politically dominant class, and thus acquires new means of 
holding down and exploiting the oppressed class.” 6 
In order to have a clear understanding of the nature and 
trends of the political power in India, it is necessary to examine 
the questions from the Marxist perspective, briefly enunciated 
above. The rest of this chapter attempts to do this. 

On 15 August 1947, the date of the so-called transfer of 
power, there was indeed no real transfer of the State power. 
Not only the British overlord in the person of Mountbatten 
continued to preside over the State, but also all the major levers 
of real power including , and above all % British troops t remained 
intact in the hands of the British imperialists. With the with¬ 
drawal of the British troops from the Indian soil in early 1948 , a 
real transfer of power was effected. 

With the withdrawal of British armed forces from the 
country, India became independent. But which class of the 
Indian society acquired control over it ? Certainly not the 
working class or the peasantry or other sections of the toiling 
masses who are being increasingly exploited and oppressed. 
There is no doubt that the State power has been consistently 
used and utilised, as discussed in the preceding chapter, in the 
interests of the exploiting classes. Since the exploiting classes 
controlling the State power often operate as a bloc, the real 
question is : which of the exploiting classes constituting the 
ruling alliance has secured the dominant control over the State 
power in India ? 

4. Ibid., emphasis in the original. 

5. Ibid., p. 290. 
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For a time after the withdrawal of the British, there was a 
tussle between the two principal exploiting classes in the country 
over their respective shares in the State power—the bourgeoisie 
and the feudal elements. The latter had the covert, and some¬ 
times even overt, support of the British imperialists who would 
have liked them to have a larger share in the State power so 
that they—the British imperialists—could exercise a greater 
measure of control over Indian politics through the Princes. 
By a skilful pursuit of a dual policy of cajoling and bullying, 
the Indian bourgeoisie gradually overcame the feudal challenge. 
This question was finally settled in favour of the bourgeoisie 
with the successful completion of the so-called police action in 
Hyderabad in 1948, in which the Indian bourgeoisie killed two 
birds with a single stone. It not only foiled the bid for greater 
power by the feudal Princes, but also brutally suppressed the 
peasant uprising in Telengana, Nalgonda and Warangal areas 
for a revolutionary liquidation of the feudal system. 

In the next phase the triumphant Indian bourgeoisie turned 
their attention towards the seraifeudal landlords, both in the 
erstwhile Princely States and the former British Indian Provinces. 
This they did from a triple motivation, i.e., (i) to consolidate 
further their own power by curbing a social force which was a 
reserve of imperialism and feudalism; (ii) in exercise of the State 
power's function of ‘moderating the collision of classes’ in the 
in face of growing agrarian unrest all over the country ; and 
(iii) finally to resuscitate the bankrupt agricultural economy the 
interest of a more vigorous growth of capitalism in the country. 

It was a longdrawn legal battle, the landlords, individually 
and collectively, in a number of States secured court injunctions 
and judgments which either restrained the State Governments 
from giving effect to land reform legislation or invalidated the 
laws. Ultimately the bourgeoisie had to amend the Constitu¬ 
tion twice—the First and Fourth Amendments—to break the 
back of the semi-feudal resistance. One of the amendments 
even had the rare provision of retrospective effect for some of 
its clauses. 
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Needless to say, in all these exercises against British 
imperialists, feudal Indian Princes and semifeujJal landlords, 
the Indian bourgeoisie all along adopted compromising, 
conciliatory and accommodating policies. 

While the withdrawal of British troops from the Indian soil 
was secured at an early date, not only were finance-capitalist 
economic interests left more or less undisturbed but even the 
British officers, both civilian and military, were allowed to 
continue for a long time. Special privileges guaranteed to 
British interests under the Government of India Act of 1935 
were immediately withdrawn, but they were accorded national 
treatment at par with Indian capital, though pressure was 
applied to secure some reforms, such as the so-called ‘Indianisa- 
tion’ of the existing British establishments. 

Similarly in regard to feudalism, the Indian bourgeoisie not 
only purchased the Princes’ accession to the Republic at a high 
financial price in the form of fat privy purses and large personal 
estates, but for a time even allowed the continued existence of a 
number of bigger piincely States as separate entities. A number 
of top Princes were accorded the constitutional position of the 
Head and the Deputy Head of the States tRajpramukh and 
Upa-Rajpramukh). Some of them were subsequently made 
Governors. 

But over a time, most of these concessions were withdrawn. 
With the successive reorganisations of States, all the over 500 
Princely States with the few exceptions of Mysore, Jammu and 
Kashmir, Manipur and Tripura, were completely merged with 
other areas to form linguistic States. Part ‘B’ States with their 
Rajpramukhs and Upa-Rajpramukhs were abolished as a 
category. Privy purses of the Princes were scaled down in 
many cases and ultimately abolished, though with compensation 
that actually amounted to its perpetuation. 

In regard to statutory landlordism, landlords as a class 
were eliminated, again, by paying a price of over Rs 600 
crores as compensation and rehabilitation allowances, of which 
over Rs 200 crores has already been paid. Not only were 
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the landlords allowed to retain large chunks of land as khas , 
orchards, etc., they were also allowed to evade and escape 
various provisions of the land reform laws which were not 
only full of loopholes and escape clauses but were indifferently 
administered as well. 

There is nothing strange in all this. The bourgeoisie has 
never been able to carry the democratic revolution to its logical 
end. In fact, even the classical bourgeois democratic revolutions 
in Europe did not accomplish their tasks. 

“These Augean stable (of monarchy, caste system, private 
land ownership and land tenure, the inferior status of 
women, religion national oppression),” says Lenin, “were 
left largely uncleansed by all the more advanced states 
when they accomplished their bourgeois democratic revolu¬ 
tions one hundred and twenty-five, two hundred and fifty 
and more years ago (1649 in England)••• 8 
This historical failure of bourgeois democratic revolutions 
is not fortuitous ; naturally it has deep class roots. “It is 
to the advantage of the bourgeoisie”, says Lenin, “to rely 
on certain remnants of the past -It is to the advantage of the 
bourgeoisie for the bourgeois revolution not to sweep away 
all the remnants of the past too resolutely, but keep some of 
them, i.e., for this revolution not to be fully consistent, not 
complete and not to be determined and relentless.” 6 7 

What Lenin wrote on the basis of historical experience of 
the pre-imperialist era has acquired still greater validity in the 
present phase of the general crisis of capitalism. 

The Nehru Government itself substantially corroborated 
Lenin’s analysis when in the Draft Outline of the First Five-Year 
Plan, the Planning Commission said : “The distribution of 
land acquired from individual owners among different claimants 
—small owners, tenants and landless labourers—will present 
numerous practical problems involving basic social conflicts—it 
is possible that any large-scale and sudden attempt 

6. V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Moscow, Vol. 33, p. 52. 

7. Ibid., Vol. 9. p. 50. 
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to break up the existing holdings may give rise to organised 
forces of disruption...” 8 

To come back to the Indian bourgeoisie, the Indian 
capitalist class—in the strict sense of the term which denotes 
the owners of the means of production and the appropriators 
of surplus value—may be, somewhat schematically, classified 
into four major strata : (i) monopoly bourgeoisie, (ii) big 
industrial bourgeoisie, (iii) small industrial bourgeoisie and 
(iv) agricultural bourgeoisie. 

The monopoly bourgeoisie with its immense and fast 
growing hold over industry, sources of finance, trade and ser¬ 
vices including the newspapers and other media of mass 
communication, close historical association with politics, parti¬ 
cularly in its role as financiers of the major political parties of 
the Right, has acquired a distinctly superior position and status 
in the socio-economic life of the country. 

The field of operation of this top stratum extends to the 
country as a whole and it is able through powerful lobbies, 
the so-called 'industrial embassies* and contact men in New 
Delhi, to influence and direct the national policies. This 
stratum is a firm advocate of high centralisation of the State 
structure. 

The next stratum is formed by the large industrial capitalist 
who mostly operates at the State level and has generally some 
access to the State Administration. As it has neither the 
resources nor the contacts for influencing decisions at the 
Central level, it is irked by the overcentralisation of the 
political power in India and hence, supports, in varying degrees, 
the demand for a greater autonomy for the States. But it is 
also closely dependent on the monopoly bourgeoisie for finance 
and other economic sustenance and has various contacts with 
the latter. Organised in various regional Chambers of 
Commerce and other distinct trade associations, it often voices 
its criticism against the domination of the monopoly bourgeoisie 

8. Planning Commission, Draft Outline of Jthe First Five-Year Plan 

pp. 99-100. 
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and of government policies favouring the latter and militating 
against its own specific interests. 

Lower down, the small capitalists have access to neither 
the Union, nor the State, Governments. They are starved of 
finance and raw materials, are denied the patronage of the 
State which is enjoyed in generous measures by the monopoly 
and large industrial bourgeoisie. Their specific interests always 
go by default. This stratum is firmly opposed to many of the 
basic policies of the present regime and a section of it is at 
times sympathetic to the Left and radical movements. 

The agricultural bourgeoisie has gained its strength and 
consolidated its position in recent years, thanks to the agrarian 
reforms introduced by the State in the post-independence period. 
Though in its economic mode of operation, it is largely a homo¬ 
geneous class, it arises from different social streams, like the 
former statutory landlords or holders of inferior titles like 
jotdars in West Bengal, rich peasants and some new entrants 
into agricultural enterprise from other classes. Obviously, this 
stratum constitutes the most numerous section of the Indian 
bourgeoisie. 

While vis-a-vis the exploited classes, i.e., the workers in 
field, factories and offices, all the four strata of the Indian 
bourgeoisie receive the aid and support of the State and all 
its ramifications, there are substantial differences when it comes 
to the question of utilising the State machinery for effecting 
a redistribution of national income through the State for the 
benefit of the respective strata and for creating the most favour¬ 
able conditions for the advancement of their specific interests. 

The post-independence developments in India as briefly 
sketched in the preceding chapter have shown that the socio¬ 
economic policies pursued by the State have yielded the follow¬ 
ing major results: 

(i) A redistribution of national income in favour of the top 
monopolies and the agricultural bourgeoisie ; 

(ii) Direct State assistance—economic, financial, legal and 
institutional—with a view to quickening the pace of develop¬ 
ment of the two above-mentioned strata ; and 
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(iii) Increasingly closer association of these two strata 
with the various organs and institutions, set up by the State— 
stretching from village panchayats to the higher legislative 
forums. 

If the top monopolies have a firm grip over the Central 
Government and its policies, the agricultural bourgeoisie domi¬ 
nates the State Governments and through the latter exerts a 
powerful influence over the Centre too. The fiasco of com¬ 
pulsory procurement policy, the reversal of the takeover of 
wholesale trade in wheat, the fate of the Raj Committee’s 
recommendations, etc., are all conclusive evidence of this 
influence. The stiff opposition from the State Governments, 
which has so far successfully scotched all proposals for broad¬ 
ening and tightening the collection of agricultural income tax, 
is another clear indication of the political influence of agricul¬ 
tural bourgeoisie on the State structure. 

To conclude, the State in India is essentially the organ of 
power of the Indian monopoly bourgeoisie and the rural 
bourgeoisie, led by the former. Further, the State is not 
pursuing the aim of capitalist development in general or on 
a broad basis, but of a particular character, on a limited scale, 
specifically suited to the interests of particular sections of the 
class. While the monopoly bourgeoisie utilises the machinery 
of the State to secure the most advantageous terms for colla¬ 
boration with foreign finance capital that are possible at any 
particular point of time, it also uses the State power to prevent 
the penetration of foreign finance capital in spheres or on 
terms considered disadvantageous to its interests. More 
important, in recent years the Indian monopoly bourgeoisie has 
been increasingly utilising the State machinery for securing 
another kind of collaboration—with weaker bourgeoisie in 
Southeast Asia, Africa and West Asia where it will seek to 
play the role of a senior partner. 

The extant alliance between Indian monopoly bourgeoisie 
and the agricultural bourgeoisie is, however, a relatively recent 
development. It could not be otherwise, as the latter achieved 
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its present stature only recently—not a little due to the socio¬ 
economic policies dictated in the interests of the monopoly 
bourgeoisie. In this respect the agricultural bourgeoisie is 
largely a creature of the monopoly bourgeoisie, although none 
too pliable for that. 

The monopolists would like to pass on a part of the tax 
load, that the twin burdens of defence and development have 
made inescapable, to the shoulders of the agricultural bour¬ 
geoisie. But the latter, confident of its key position in the 
power structure as the most numerous stratum and possessor 
of the largest social base among the entire bourgeoisie, has 
been successfully resisting it. Herein lies a crucial contra¬ 
diction. 

As long as the monopoly bourgeoisie needs mass support 
or is unable to overthrow the bourgeois democratic framework, 
it cannot but submit to blackmail by its rural counterpart. 
But if and when it considers this support dispensable or loses 
it for some reason or the other, it may seek to alter the form 
of State power. 


3 



TOWARDS LIMITED 
DICTATORSHIP 


The Prime Minister warned the nation of growing fascist 
tendencies , whipped up by certain opposition parties , groups and 
even individuals- • - 

—Report in Hindusthan Standard , Calcutta , 12 
January 1975, of the Prime Minister's speech at 
Mangalore on 11 January 1975. 

Observers of the Indian scene cannot but be aware of the 
growing fascist tendencies in the country, but not all of them 
would entirely agree with the Prime Minister about the source 
of these dangerous developments. 

It is of course easy to pick up instances of crude and 
outspoken invocation to a sterner and more authoritarian regime, 
chanted by clearly identified high priests of conservatism. Rusi 
Mody, managing director of the Tata Steel, for one, told a 
gathering of the Calcutta Rotarians that 

“both in our political and personal life we do not 
have the essentials for running a democratic system• ••** 

Mr. Mody said that elections were being held at 
regular intervals and “politicians are playing the game 
of democracy all right", yet these had failed to give a 
good government either at the Centre or in the States* •• 

He felt that if the present state of things continued 
for long, it would lead to a ‘dictatorship of the proletariat* 
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or to a 'military dictatorship’, both of which were dreadful. 
Under the circumstances, he suggested the country might 
switch on to the US democratic system ...” 1 

Mody, of course, is right in posing the two historical 
alternatives before a country, gripped by insoluble crisis— 
either some variety of the dictatorship of the proletariat, which 
is only a scientific shorthand for the political milieu necessary 
for transition to socialism , 2 3 or military dictatorship, i.e., a 
fascist regime. Since democracy, according to him, has failed in 
India and since outright military dictatorship would be too much 
of an abhorrent prospect even for his conservative audience, 
Mody would be satisfied in the first instance with a sort of 
‘limited dictatorship’, exercised by an authoritarian President. 

Significantly enough, Rusi Mody was followed by 
M. R. Masani, the accredited politician of the Tata House, the 
very next day. Addressing a similar gathering of the Rotary 
Club of Bombay, Masani said that “he saw in the army and 
Mr. Jaya Prakash Narayan two hopeful and stable factors in 
the country”. 1 * 

By bracketing the army and J. P. Narayan as cognate 
forces, Masani has, perhaps unwittingly, confirmed the widely 
held suspicion that a section of the Right reaction is seeking to 
utilise the mass movement, unleashed by J. P., for bringing about 
an anti-democratic coup. As a matter of fact the dowager of 
the Scindia House, Chaudhuri Charan Singh, Atal Vihari 
Vajpai, etc., seen in J. P.’s entourage, can hardly be regarded 
by political literates as ardent votaries of any brand of popular 
democracy. Indeed, there is no doubt about restiveness among 
the parties of the Right Opposition, making them look for a 
new mode of political operation. This fact was clearly arti¬ 
culated in a political analysis by the Resident Editor of 


1. The Statesman, Calcutta, 22 May, 1974. 

2. See Appendix A at the end of this chapter. 

3. The Statesman , Calcutta, 23 May, 1975, emphasis added. 
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The Statesman in New Delhi. He wrote : “•••the elections 
in UP earlier this year represented a watershed for the 
Opposition parties. They became painfully aware that the 
Congress knows how to win elections and that it is an almost 
hopeless struggle to fight the party on its own ground. Plainly, 
they were frustrated and were looking for a way out. A 
measure of disillusionment with the system of parliamentary 
democracy as it has been practised was inevitable ...” 4 5 

Another top member of The Statesman editorial team 
then, Kuldip Nayar, also focussed on “the widespread belief 
that the present system of parliamentary democracy cannot 
deliver the goods. People openly talk in terms of military 
dictatorship or Communist revolution.The fact that Par¬ 

liament which sits for practically eight months in a year, talks 
more and transacts less business has only added to the dis¬ 
enchantment.”* 

As in Germany of the late Twenties and early Thirties, 
there is in India today a subtle, but quite persistent, campaign 
of denigration of the parliamentary system, accompanied by a 
glorification of military dictatorship. The echo of this innu¬ 
endo even reached Parliament. Winding-up the debate on the 
budget demands for his Ministry, the then Defence Minister, 
Jagjivan Ram, was constrained to take note of the speculations 
about “any possibility of military takeover of this country. 

‘There is no danger of military takeover. I don’t think it 
can be conceived in this country. The politicians may con¬ 
ceive, but not the defence personnel’, he told the Lok 
Sabha .” 6 

Apparent complacency apart, the Defence Minister was 
betraying a severe misconception about the mechanics of a 
military takeover: it need not be ‘conceived’ in the army 


4. Ibid., 12 December, 1974, emphasis added. 

5. The Statesman , Calcutta, 24 April, 1974. 

6. Hindustan Standard, Calcutta, 27 April, 1974, 
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barracks or in isolation from the politicians. In a certain 
political situation, it is the collusion between ‘politicians’ and 
army brasshats that leads to the military dictatorship. 

It would, however, be wrong to conclude from the above 
that the quest for a new form of rule and political operation is 
confined to the parties of the Right Opposition to the present 
regime. A knowledgeable New Delhi correspondent who 
cannot be suspected of ultra-Right or ultra-Left sympathies 
reported some months ago : 

“For the past many days, hush-hush talk is being 
heard that the ideologues of the Prime Minister are read¬ 
ing about Gaullism. Some are doing exercises even on a 
Gaullist constitution model for India. It was thought 
that the new-found love for Gaullism, though in its country 
of origin it is dying out, was in the context of the railway 
strike. In 1968 de Gaulle triumphantly met the challenge 
of a wave of strikes by putting the country versus recal¬ 
citrant organised working class.” 7 

Even a more authentic indication of the then current mood 
of the ruling circles was given by Shashi Bhusan, a Congress 
MP and an ardent supporter of the Prime Minister, when he 
openly called for the installation of a ‘limited dictatorship’. 
Explaining and justifying his call, he subsequently 
wrote: 

“The ‘limited dictatorship’ of my conception is to be given 
effect to within the present democratic framework. The pre¬ 
sent Cabinet headed by Indira Gandhi has to assume more 
powers to meet the situation and these powers have to be taken 
by enacting laws in Parliament. ‘Limited dictatorship’ is to 
be guided democratically under the present parliamentary sys¬ 
tem. There is to be no ‘dictator’. The leadership of the 
Prime Minister Indira Gandhi has the backing of the vast 
majority of our people....” 


7. Kewal Varma in Financial Express , New Delhi, 24 May, 1975. 
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“It is our good fortune”, he continued, “that our 
country has always been blessed with a leader capable 
of steering the ship of the State in the most difficult times. 
Today, we have the dynamic leadership of Indira Gandhi. 
It becomes the duty of the people to free their leader from 
the chain of orthodoxy because as and when the leader 
brings about a radical change, all forces of Right Reaction 
and the symbols of orthodoxy will join hands to oppose 
progressive measures....” 

“In democracy”, he concluded, “the existence of an 
opposition is considered necessary ; but in our country we 
have neither a healthy opposition, nor healthy opposition 
traditions.” 8 

Shashi Bhusan is hardly original. Not only that his 
exuberant adulation of the Prime Minister gives out a whiff of 
the very foul smell of notorious ‘leader principle’, but also that 
history is replete with instances, in which dictatorship, both 
‘limited’ and unlimited, was ushered in by ‘parliamentary’ 
enactments. Even at the moment when this statement was 
made parliamentary democracy was being transformed into its 
very opposite through the use, or misuse more appropriately, of 
parliaments in countries of South Asia, viz., Pakistan, Sn Lanka 
and Bangladesh. In these countries, all opposition was being 
steamrollered, leaders and militants imprisoned, tortured, or 
even liquidated, sometimes without the flimsy formula of ‘shot 
dead while trying to escape’, and industrial strikes by the 
working class and all popular demonstrations were being banned 
under one emergency decree of the other, behind the facade of 
parliamentary rule. 

The most important aspect of the Shashi Bhusan episode, 
however, is that it was not regarded by knowledgeable circles as 
merely an expression of the idiosyncrasy of an individual 
Congress MP ; his proposal was seen as a trial balloon launched 


8. Indian Left Review , New Delhi, March, 1974. 
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by far more exalted quarters. Even a top leader of the CPI° t 
who was known to be a firm supporter of the then current policy 
of the party, hinted that Shashi Bhusan was simply echoing a 
suggestion emanating from the Prime Minister’s entourage. 

Obviously, faced with the growing refusal of the masses to 
submit meekly to the degradation and deprivation that has 
been their lot under the present system, representatives of the 
ruling class have been toying with various contingency plans for 
disciplining the ‘rabble’ and restoring ‘order’. WhileaMody or 
a Masani may have given artless expression to this preoccupa¬ 
tion, or a Shashi Bhusan may have sought to dress his 
proposition with a lot of ‘progressive’ frills, the real objective 
of all these blueprints is one and the same—to suppress the 
rising challenge of the common people to the existiug iniquitable 
social order. Indeed, the ideational formulations of the way out 
before the ruling class in the face of the developing threats to its 
class rule have followed its pragmatic response to this challenge, 
not vice versa. In other words, over the years, mounting popular 
actions clamouring for socio-economic changes have been met 
with increasing acts of repression and suppression by the powers 
that be, without a longer term strategy having been worked out 
in advance. 

During the first 25 years, a leading Indian periodical 9 10 
pointed out some years ago, police fired about 2,800 
times, killing 1,900 persons and injuring 5,000. In the 
five years between 1964 and 1969 alone, police opened 


9. Ibid., February 1974. Mohit Sen, member of CEC and an ideo¬ 
logue of the CPI, wrote : “...it is distressing, if not alarming, to hear talk 
emanating from quarters reputedly not far from the Prime Minister that 
the way out of the situation^would be'a’kind of limited dictatorship. 
One gathers that the speeches of Shashi Bhusan^around this theme do 
not necessarily reflect his views alone. Any toying with this idea would 
be the height of folly and would be a menace not only for the'nation, 
but in the first place for the Prime Minister herself. Bringing a tiger 
into the house is no immunity against being eaten^up by the animal.” 

10. The Illustrated Weekly of India , Bombay, 15 July 1973. 
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fire 900 times, resulting in 500 deaths and injuries to 

2 , 000 . 

This dimension of repression had as its counterpart a 
vast shake-up of the population at the base. As the 
same journal computed, 

“In Bombay there were 12,089 morchas, demonstrations 
and meetings during the past 18 months—an average of 
24 public protests a day. 

“Calcutta, Delhi and Lucknow are not lagging far 
behind...” 

A continuation and intensification of direct and sometimes 
violent confrontation between the rulers and the ruled 
cannot but have its repercussions in various spheres of the 
polity-leading to attempts at increasingly regimenting and 
restricting the popular initiative and activities by the State 
apparatus which itself undergoes significant modifications in the 
process. 

The fundamental rights of association and political action 
granted to the citizens in the Constitution of India, were soon 
reduced to their unrecognisable shadows as laws like Security 
Act, Preventive Detention Act, Defence of India Act, Preven¬ 
tion of Violent Activities Act, Maintenance of Internal Security 
Act and so on came into force, one alter another, sometimes 
even simultaneously. More, fundamental rights were subjected 
to blanket suppression under the state of Emergency, 11 pro¬ 
claimed in the wake of the short wars with the neighbouring 
countries over the years. It is a characteristic reflection of the 
Indian polity that out of the quarter century since the democratic 
Constitution came into effect in India, for about one third of 

11. Under Article 352 of the Indian Constitution, “If the President is 
satisfied that a grave emergency exists whereby the security of India 
or of any part of the territory thereof is threatened, whether by war or 
external aggression or internal disturbance, he may, by proclamation, 
make a declaration to that effect.'* Article 358 of the Constitution 
provides for the suspension of the Fundamental Rights, as listed in 
Article 19 of the Constitution, during Emergency. 
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the period this country has been under the state of Emergency 
which heavily circumscribes the liberty of its citizens, although 
the three wars that provided the ground for its proclamation 
did not altogether last more than two months. The first 
proclamation of Emergency, made in the autumn of 1962, 
continued right up to January 1968, and the second proclama¬ 
tion dated 3 December, 1971 is still in force. Indeed, the 
Prime Minister appears inclined to perpetuate it. 

In June 1974, Mrs Indira Gandhi told a foreign corres¬ 
pondent that the Emergency in the country was to continue. 
She, however, made it clear that its continuation was demanded 
not by any war or threat of a war, but by economic factors. 

The Constitution of India, incidentally, has no provision 
for the proclamation of Emergency for any economic reason. 
There is of course a provision for financial Emergency (under 
Article 360 of the Constitution) 19 which, however, is an 
entirely different matter and does not affect the Fundamental 
Rights of individual citizens as codified by the Constitution. 

Moreover, since the economic crisis in India is deeply 
rooted in the country’s present socio-economic structure and 
cannot be solved without a radical restructuring of the society 
—a restructuring doggedly resisted by the present ruling 
class—this means that the Prime Minister wants the Emer¬ 
gency rule to continue as long as the present social milieu is 
able to survive. Indeed , this is the crux of the situation. 

The stress and strain generated within the present social 
and political structure cannot be contained within tolerable 
limits without deeply cutting into the rights and liberties of its 
citizens. Hence, the ruling class is continuously pressed by 

12. Article 360 of the Indian Constitution provides that “If the President 
is satisfied that a situation has arisen whereby the financial stability 
or credit of India or of any part of the territory thereof is threatened, 
he may by a Proclamation make a declaration to that effect”. During 
any such proclamation, the Union Government may give directions to 
any State to observe such canons of financial propriety as may be 
specified in the directive. 
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the developing circumstances to nibble at and nullify the 
democratic features of the polity. The Prime Minister in her 
off-the-cuff reply to the foreign correspondent has, perhaps 
unwittingly, blurted out a fundamental truth about the Indian 
social reality today. This, however, was not something of a 
revelation really. This truth has been emerging into sharper 
relief for quite sometime with more and more of the norms 
and forms of a parliamentary democracy falling victims to the 
exigencies of governing a country in crisis. 

A most striking index of the gradual erosion of the demo¬ 
cratic rights and liberties of the people is the inordinate 
expansion of the policing functions—reflected in the manifold 
increase in the weightage of the police in the administrative 
apparatus of the country. In 1950-51, the total expenditure 
of the Central and the State Governments on the police had 
amounted to a little over Rs 16 crores—Rs 3 crores for the 
Centre and Rs 13 06 crores for the States. The total has risen 
about Rs 500 crores today or about Rs 9 per head of the popu¬ 
lation. The aggregate expenditure of the States on police was 
Rs 312*93 crores in 1973-74. The budget estimate of the Union 
Government on the same account for the year 1974-75 was 
Rs 169 crores. 13 The total strength of the police and para¬ 
military forces today is over 800,000 or almost equal to that 
of the country’s regular armed forces. There are, besides, more 
than 17,000 Home Guards frequently deployed for policing. 

This build-up of huge police establishments notwithstanding, 
defence forces are frequently called out ‘to maintain law and 
order'. According to a statement made in Parliament, the 
Army was called out for the maintenance of law and order on 
17 occasions during the first seven months of 1973. 14 Earlier 
in the year, the Defence Minister had stated that “he himself 
was ‘very reluctant’ to permit the Army to be called frequently. 
'fcwx.Vift emptastaed that to ma'miam the uttagpty of coutvu^ 


13. Bangladesh , (Bengali weekly), Calcutta, 22 November, 1974. 

14. The Statesman, Calcutta, 24 August 1973. 
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was as important as to repel aggression. In a situation when 
the stability was endangered or the situation was such as to set 
at naught the cherished values , the Army was sent at the request 
of the civil authority”. 16 

Obviously, stability of the present exploitative system and 
cherished values of the establishment ! 

Besides the use of the armed forces for suppressing popular 
upheavals, another form of growing intervention of the defence 
forces in civil affairs is the summoning of the Territorial Army 
(TA) personnel for breaking industrial strikes. “Another 
disquieting feature,” writes a retired general of the Indian Army, 
“of the TA is the constant use of the Railway and P & T units 
to break up organised strikes...the TA can be embodied in a 
grave national emergency only—in war or near-war situation or 
when a general mobilisation is ordered by the Government. 
Yet a large number of departmental units were embodied during 
the railway strike. 

“...Byembodjing the departmental TA units to break 
up a strike, the worker of the undertaking who may 
also be a member of the TA is obliged to respond to the 
embodiment call. If the individual does not report to the 
TA unit so embodied, he is liable to face a charge of 
disobedience of a lawful order and be tried by a court 
martial. On the other hand, if he does respond to a call¬ 
up notice, his position with his co-workers and the union 
leaders can be extremely unpopular and dangerous. The 
workers' right to go on strike is, therefore , taken away from 
him in these circumstances and he is compelled to don his 
TA uniform to avoid being put in the Army glass 
house...” 18 

This growing role of the police and other repressive organs 
of the State apparatus is duly acknowledged by the accredited 


15. Hindustan Standard, Calcutta, 27 April, 1974, emphasis added. 

16. The Hindustan Times , New Delhi, 13 November. 1974, emphasis 

added. 
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spokesmen of the regime. Addressing an all-India Conference 
of Inspectors-General of Police in October 1973, the Union 
Home Minister referred to the changing role of the police and 
cited maintenance of peace to ensure uninterrupted industrial 
and agricultural production as one of the new responsibilities 
that devolved on the police. Addressing the same conference 
the previous day, the Minister of State for Home had in the 
same vein referred to the role of the police in dealing with 
socially disruptive forces in a satisfactory manner. By now 
everyone—and the police most of all—knows what a variety of 
situations can be brought within the ambit of actions supposedly 
aimed at ‘maintenance of uninterrupted industrial and agricul¬ 
tural production’ or at dealing with ‘socially disruptive forces’. 

“Nor is it only a matter of the government regularly 
falling back on the police to tackle situations created by 
its own multifarious political and economic failures. An 
equally important factor determining the attitudes of the 
police has been the government’s readiness, when faced by a 
serious enough threat, to resort to the most brutal and 
vicious methods, throwing to the wind established law and 
proprieties. These range all the way from police surveill¬ 
ance and intimidation, successive arrests on a series of 
trumped up charges and indefinite detention as undertrial 
prisoners to straight political murders dressed to look like 
deaths in encounters with the police or in attempted jail 
breaks. In every case the police is the government's 
accomplice.” 17 

That the expansion and proliferation of the repressive 
functions of the State'apparatus have made heavy inroads, not 
necessarily sanctioned by law, into the rights and liberties of a 
section of political opponents of the present regime, was rather 
belatedly admitted by a leading New Delhi journalist. 
Explaining the phenomenon of Naxalism ‘‘in terms of the failure 


17. Economic and Political Weekly, Bombay, 2 February, 1974, 
emphasis added. 
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of the government to rehabilitate millions of refugees from 
East Bengal, provide job opportunities for even highly talented 
students and create an atmosphere of hope in which youthful 
idealism and energy could flow into constructive channels”, 
Girilal Jain, the then Resident Editor of The Times of India in 
New Delhi, writes of 

“the unlawful treatment meted out to the Naxalites, members 
and supporters of the CPM and even their relations in 
West Bengal. They (i.e., others not directly affected) did 
not realise that they were acquiescing in illegal actions and 
concentration of power in the executive at all levels and that 
this would rebound on them.” 1 ** 

Indeed, an inevitable result of the chain of anti-democratic and 
authoritarian developments noted above has been an immense 
centralisation of real power in the top echelons of the State 
apparatus—many of them maintaining shadowy existence outside 
the limelight of public scrutiny. Observers have pointed to the 
growing powers of the Cabinet Secretariat and the Prime 
Minister’s Secretariat. 

Anyone acquainted with the working of the government in 
New Delhi knows about “the Prime Minister’s Secretariat-•• 
to which every decision in the Government of India is 
sent. There is constant criticism of our servile Ministers 
for their burdening the omnipotent Prime Minister’s 
Secretariat but god help the unfortunate who does not 
route his papers through this masterminding channel. 10 
That the Prime Minister’s Secretariat played an inordinately 
important role in the critical areas of decision-making was 
corroborated by the following report in New Age , organ of the 
CPI—hardly a biased critic of the regime then. 

It said that the Ordinances providing for compulsory deposit 
of all additional wages and half of increments in dearness 
allowance, promulgated on 6 July, 1974 was the handiwork of 


18. Times of India, New Delhi, 20 November, 1974. 

19. Economic and Political Weekly , Bombay, 14 December, 1974. 
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the senior officials of the Finance Ministry along with the Prime 
Minister's Secretary , P. N. Dhar “ - Even cabinet ministers were 
not in the know of what the provisions of the ordinance were 
and when the copies of the two ordinances were placed before 
the cabinet meeting on July 6, it was a surprise to them. 80 

Comparable to the role of P. N. Dhar as the Prime 
Minister’s aide in overall policy matters was the role of an 
other key official in matters more mundane. He was : the 
“retired Director-General of the Border Security Force 
(BSF), K. F. Rustomji,as Special Secretary in the Ministry of 
Home Affairs. Rustomji’s is the second instance of police 
official being raised to the highest post in the bureaucracy— 
the first being the appointment of the head of the elite 
intelligence organisation, the Research and Analytical Wing 
(RAW), as Secretary of the Department of National Security 
in the Cabinet Secretariat. Though Rustoraji will be 
nominally within the Home Ministry, the real purpose of his 
appointment is evidently to place all the police and para¬ 
military forces under a single command outside the control 
of the Home Secretary, ft may be presumed that as in the 
case of the RAW, Rustomji will in fact report directly to the 
Prime Minister. Thus the move also marks a further step 
in the Prime Minister's attempt to bring intelligence and 
police under her direct control”* 1 

Through these and other administrative and institutional 
measures and methods of a similar character, the Prime 
Minister had already brought about significant changes in the 
mode and style of government—leading to a centralisation and 
concentration of power and authority in the hands of a few 
small and well-knit agencies, directly under her personal control. 
Mrs Gandhi’s style, “even according to Congressmen”, said 
S. Nihal Singh, “is more suited to a Presidential style of 
Government.” 88 

20. New Age , New Delhi, 21 July, 1974. 

21. Economic and Political Weekly, Bombay, 1 July, 1974. 

22. The Statesman , Calcutta, 12 December 1974. 
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Commenting on the growing “power and autonomy of the 
State apparatus,” Girilal Jain of The Times of India said : 
“it can of course be[ argued with a degree of plausibility 
that a highly fragmented society like India needs a 
strong State apparatus in order to undertake the task of 
nation-building, to cope with the enormous tensions 
which modernisation inevitably creates by uprooting 
millions of people from their old moorings and traditions 
and aggravating inequalities and to safeguard its national 
interests and frontiers in a difficult international background. 
But the apparatus must be subject to larger social purposes 
which only healthy political parties can articulate and 
enforce. This is becoming less and less true in India despite 
Mrs Gandhi’s dominance over the political scene because 
she lacks a parallel organisational structure on which she 
can lean.” 23 

On his last point, Girilal Jain, as we shall presently see, 
failed to grasp the essence of the situation : Mrs Gandhi had 
deliberately chosen to lean on the State apparatus in preference 
to a virile party organisation. 

The reverse side of this process of a strengthening of the 
bureaucratic-repressive apparatus is the gradual devaluation of 
Parliament. In the earlier phase of the Republic, Jawaharlal 
Nehru used to emphasise “the sovereign will of Parliament, 
representing the will of the community”. These days, however. 
Parliament is being reduced to an adjunct of a formal nature. 
Important laws, including a vital amendment of the Constitu¬ 
tion, have been promulgated by Presidential decrees on the 
eve of and even during sessions of Parliament, many Cabinet 
Ministers keep away from the House even during discussions 
concerning their Ministries, assurances given to the House are 
not always honoured, 24 and the Government sometimes appears 

23. The Times of India , New Delhi, 1 May, 1974. 

24. The Lok Sabha Committee on Government Assurances regretted in a 
report in November 1973 that some 84 assurances given to members 
four or five years ago were still to be implemented. 
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to be intent on evading its responsibility to Parliament. The 
conduct of the Government in connection with the so-called 
import licence scandal demonstrated the scant regdrd which the 
Government has for Parliament. 

“The timing”, wrote The Hindustan Times , “of filing the 
case—on the very morning that the winter session of Parliament 
opened—does give credence to the suspicions voiced that the 
issue has been sought to be made subjudice in order to thwart 
parliamentary discussion of a further probe at this juncture.” 86 

“Political morality and parliamentary principles,” the 
editorial concluded, “have taken a hard knock in this affair.” 

“The Speaker himself,” the newspaper said when it 
returned to the subject a few days later, “has been obliged 
to infer ‘an impropriety’ in the Government’s not coming 
to the House with a statement before going to the court 
a bare hour before the reopening of Parliament. Others, 
less forbearing, might infer a deliberate attempt to thwart 
parliamentary scrutiny....” 86 

That the executive—which has come to mean in effect the 
Prime Minister and her chosen aides rather than the Council 
of Ministers as contemplated in the Constitution—is getting 
into a habit of riding roughshod not only over Parliament but 
also over all the cognate branches of political power has come 
more sharply to the public attention in the Government’s 
attempt to snub the judiciary. 

On 4 October 1974, the Supreme Court observed in a judg¬ 
ment setting aside the election of a Congress member of the 
Lok Sabha that the objective behind a statutory ceiling on 
election expenditure would be ‘completely frustrated’ if the 
political party sponsoring the candidate were free to spend an 
unlimited amount in connection with his election. 

The judgment observed : “If a candidate were to be 
subject to the limitation of the ceiling, but the political 


25. The Hindustan Times, New Delhi, editorial, 27 November, 1974. 

26. Ibid., New Delhi, editorial, 4 December, 1974. 
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party sponsoring him or his friends and supporters were 
to be free to spend as much as they like in connection 
with his election, the objective of imposing a ceiling would 
be completely frustrated and the beneficient provision 
enacted in the interest of purity and genuineness of the 
democratic process would be completely emasculated. 

“The mischief sought to be remedied and the evil sought 
to be suppressed would enter the political arena with re¬ 
doubled force and vitiate the political life of the country. 
The great democratic ideal of social, economic and 
political justice and equality of status and opportunity 
enshrined in the Constitution would remain merely a 
distant dream eluding our grasp." 

But a political party, the judgment elucidated, “was free to 
incur any expenditure it likes on its ‘general party propaganda*, 
though of course, m this area also some limitative ceiling is 
eminently desirable, coupled with filing of return of expenses, 
and an independent machinery to investigate and take action.** 
“It was only where expenditure was incurred which could be 
identified with the election of a given candidate, that it would be 
liable to be added to the expenditure of that candidate as being 
impliedly authorised by him,** it said. 87 

Inconvenienced by the judgment of the Supreme Court as 
the ruling party was, because of its total dependence on the 
power of big money for winning elections, 88 an ordinance was 
promulgated on 19 October 1974 which provided that “Not¬ 
withstanding any judgment or order or decision of any court to 
the contrary, any expenditure incurred or authorised in 
connexion with the election of a candidate by a political party 
or by any other association or body of persons or by any indi¬ 
vidual (other than the candidate or his election agent) shall not 
be deemed to be, and shall not ever be deemed to have been, 
expenditure in connexion with the election incurred or authd- 

27. The Times of India, New Delhi, 5 October 1974, 

28. 

4 
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rized by the candidate or by his election agent, for the purpose 
of this sub-section.” 8 9 

This blatant interference in the judicial prpcess in the 
interest of what was widely castigated as an aggravated 
form of political corruption led to widespread anger and 
consternation in the country. A number of leading academics 
condemned the ordinance in a joint letter to a newspaper. 
They said : “The ordinance promulgated by the government 
. amending the Representation of People Act legitimises 
in effect the control that powerful financial and proper¬ 
tied interests have acquired over electoral processes. It 
cannot but lead to further loss of faith in the possibility 
of reforming the state of affairs in the country without 
recourse to extra-parliamentary methods. What the 
situation demands is radical reform of the electoral 
laws to curtail drastically the influence that money power 
can gain over the institutions of political and economic 
decision-making. This must be treated not as a party 
issue but as one that should and will unite large sections 
of our society anxious to arrest further erosion of demo¬ 
cratic practices and institutions in the country.” 30 
A leading political scientist refers to the growing question¬ 
ing of the electoral process and says : “Basic to this erosion 
of legitimacy is the issue of political corruption and the use 
of big money in politics against which the Supreme Court 
in its judgement on the election petition against Mr Amarnath 
Chawala, provided an authoritative and studied indictment, 
but which has since been given a new lease through an 
ordinance of the government.... The ordinance has given rise 
to widespread resentment and public furore, not simply from 


29. The Statesman , Calcutta, 20 October, 1974. 

30. Published in The Times of India , New Delhi, 13 November, 1974. 
. The signatories included K. N. Raj, V. M. Dandekar, P. C. Joshi, 

C. H. Hanumantha Rao, I. S. Gulati, M. N. Srinivas, Andre 
Beteille, Pranab Bardhan and others. 
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opposition parties but from the Press and the intellectuals as 
well.” 

He makes an interesting point, "...a good part of the 
election money remains with party bosses and then becomes 
the currency of legislative and factional politics—in buying 
over members, in toppling operations, in political patronage. 
With this the whole conduct of day-to-day politics gets 
infected with money and demands for more and more of 
it... . 

“•• chief ministers, ministers, organisational managers 
and others are involved and which has now infected higher 
levels of functioning too-”*’ 81 So many having their fingers 
in the pie, to change the old adage, the judgment was a 
veritable anathema to the establishment. 

The other instance of tampering with the judicial process 
relates to the amendment of the Constitution by an ordinance 
after some persons detained under MISA as alleged smugglers 
were set free by courts. The following editorial comments by 
The Times of India correctly bring out the motives behind and 
implications of the ordinance. 

“The manner in which the Central Government has chosen 
to amend the Constitution to prevent those detained under the 
Maintenance of Internal Security Act on charges of smuggling 
from appealing to the courts can only enhance suspicions about 
its real motives. It has chosen to amend the Constitution by 
Presidential decree when Parliament is actually in session, thus 
showing little concern for democratic niceties. The move also 
constitutes a slap in the face of the judiciary. Most important 
of all, however, it abrogates the most basic of the individual’s 
rights—that of personal liberty, by depriving him of the 
protection of the law.” 

“To begin with,” the editorial continues, “the courts 
have only released 20 out of the 579 persons arrested 
under the September ordinance. What is more, although 
it is true that they have tended to give the detenus the 

31. Rajni Kothari in The Times of India , New Delhi, 16 November, 1974. 
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benefit of the doubt, this is a worthwhile price to pay to 
minimise the risk of grave miscarriage of justice. In any 
case, the right way to have gone about itVastohave 
appealed to the Supreme Court against the judgments of 
the various high courts, as Maharashtra intended, or to 
reframe the charges against the smugglers with greater 
precision and rearrest them, as the Karnataka Government 
has already done. 

"The government's eagerness to enhance the powers of the 
executive at the expense of the judiciary would have been less 
reprehensible if it had brought even one of the alleged key 
smugglers to public trial in a court." 39 

Apart from the crude interference with the judicial process 
cited above, a subtler form of eroding the spirit of independence 
of the judiciary has long been in [operation in the country. 
There was in "the sixties a fantastic situation in which a sitting 
judge of the Supreme Court was simultaneously Chairman of 
the Law Commission, a body under the executive authority of 
the Law Ministry. His appointment was opposed by experts 
as it was in wanton violation of the spirit of the Constitution 
•••The judge attended the court in the morning and the 
Commission in the afternoon.” 3 8 

The "erosion of the independence of the judiciary started a 
long time ago when Nehru appointed Justice Mr Fazl Ali, a 
retired judge of the Supreme Court, as Governor of Assam, 
and Mr M. C. Chagla (a former Chief Justice of the Bombay 
High Court) first as an Ambassador and later as a Union 
Minister.” 8 * 

The "subtle erosion of the independence of the judiciary 
is now complete with the ‘unfortunate decision’ of 
Dr P. B. Gajendragadkar, a retired Chief Justice of India, to 
accept the chairmanship of the Law Commission, a body 
directly subordinate to the Law Ministry* -” 88 

32. The Times of India, New Delhi, 19 November, 1974, emphasis added. 

33. The Illustrated Weekly of India , Bombay, 31 March, 1974. 

34. Ibid. 

35. Ibid. 
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A berth in the Law Commission, it would seem, has turned 
out to be very much of an upsetting factor in the delicate 
system of checks and balances sought to have been created 
under the Constitution of India. S. P. Sen Varma who headed 
the Election Commission during the General Elections in 1972 
joined the Law Commission, on his retirement from service 
soon after the general elections. In fact, “A post of an 
additional member was created in the Law Commission to 
accommodate him on retirement." 90 It is now being widely 
conceded that the CPI(M) was reduced to an insignificant 
minority in the West Bengal State Assembly by widespread 
rigging, violence and other tricks during the elections in 1972. 
Though repeatedly approached by the CPI(M) and other 
victims, the Chief Election Commissioner did not lift his little 
finger to check the entire process of falsification of electoral 
verdicts. 

This process of the accretion of power to the top bureaucracy 
at the expense of Parliament and the judiciary is closely 
related to a parallel process of a devaluation of the Congress 
party which has now been reduced to a rubber stamp. Referring 
to the session of the AICC in July 1974, a Calcutta daily said 
with justified sarcasm : 

"The pace of the AICC was set on the first day when the 
party was sharply split on two vital issues : what to wear and 
what to drink. Since the AICC met in the shadow of the 
rising prices with the economy tottering in the wake one 
assumed that the conference would begin bang on the national 
crisis. It is now permitted to confess one’s ignorance. The 
men of the AICC were not only wise but modest as well. In 
a party democracy the party decides the policy; the government 
acts on it. When the party is the Congress and democracy 
India, the Government issues ordinances and the party 
approves them. The last AICC thus made a pathetic 
acknowledgement of its own impotence." 87 

36. Ibid. 

37. Hindusthan Standard, Calcutta, 23 July 1974. 
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On the same occasion, a leading New Delhi daily 
commented : “The brutal fact is that with real power 
residing with those of its members who # are in the 
Government, the party’s stature has been greatly devalued... 

“...it is a small wonder that the bureaucracy is the only 
instrumentality that the Government has to further its 
policies....” 88 

Indeed Girilal Jain who, we have seen earlier, deplored the 
lack of an organisational instrument at the Prime Minister’s 
disposal himself wonders : “...it is assumed that the State 
apparatus is subordinate to the will of the people as expressed 
through Parliament generally and the ruling party in particular. 
But how can this be the case when the bureaucracy continues 
to expand and the Congress to shrink ? Mrs Gandhi's personal 
position and power are a different proposition .” 89 

The last sentence contains the key to the intriguing situation. 
The growing power of the top bureaucracy has been a by¬ 
product of Mrs Gandhi’s ascent to the pinnacles of authority 
and has simultaneously led to a regimentation within the 
party. Even the then powerful Union Minister, Jagjivan Ram, 
was reported as having complained about the “abridgement 
of inner-party democracy within the Congress” 40 and Krishan 
Kant, then a Congress MP, “took issue with (the then Congress 
President) Dr Sharma for equating any criticism of an official 
or functionary with an attack on the Prime Minister.” 41 

The situation was neatly outlined by a perceptive corres¬ 
pondent some years ago : 

“Formally it is still a parliamentary process, but the 
scaffolding is almost entirely that of a presidential system. 
A presidential system has its strengths, but also its 

38. Hindustan Times, New Delhi, 23 July, 1974. 

39. Girilal Jain in The Times of India, op. cit., 7 August 1974, emphasis 
added. 

40. Quoted by Girilal Jain, The Times of India, New Delhi, 1 May, 
1974. 

41. Quoted by S. Nihal Singh, The Statesman , Calcutta, 3 May, 1974. 
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weaknesses as are being currently demonstrated in 
the United States. The rules of the game at any rate 
are different. While at some point of time presidential 
powers may expand disproportionately and put into shade 
the other wings of the government, the built-in checks and 
balances soon restore the equilibrium. No such self- 
correcting mechanism is however likely to be available if a 
parliamentary system itself is subverted, surreptitiously or 
otherwise, into the presidential form. For then, the de facto 
president himself or herself can claim to represent the 
legislative wing and thus combine in him or her the writ 
which should accompany the exercise of both executive and 
legislative wills. In this circumstance, judiciary could well 
be reduced to playing a minor, annotative, conformist role, 
as is being borne out by certain rapidly surfacing symptoms. 
In terms of formal arrangements, it may continue to appear 
that parliamentary democracy remains the untrammelled 
queen, but the corrosion taking place every day could soon 
result in a situation where the government could not care 
less for the susceptibilities of either parliament or the 
judiciary. In the process, little local difficulties may arise ; 
but the executive would be armed with enough weaponry to 
take care of such stray accidents. 

“This could amount to an almost absent-minded slide 
to quasi-authoritarianism.” 4 * 

Unfortunately, the evidence of pre-meditation is too 
strong and stubborn to permit any presumption of absent- 
mindedness. 

Within this general process of erosion of democratic mores 
at the Union level, authoritarian trends have made deeper 
inroads at the State level. The Constitution of India, even as 
originally framed, has been characterised by the pandits as a 
‘federal system with a unitary bias'. In actual practice over the 
years, federalism has been further eroded and in effect reduced 

42. Economic and Political Weekly , Bombay, 23 June, 1973. 
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greater authority to control the States. These encroachments 
into the States' sphere have taken various forms—from ‘fraud 
on the Constitution’ 4,8 to the surveillance and suppression of 
the people by means of deployment* of the centrally-sponsored 
and controlled paramilitary forces. But the most important 
lever of manipulation in the hands of the Centre is the 
institution of the Governor which has been consistently utilised 
by the Union Home Ministry to impose its will and dictates on 
the States, particularly those with an well-articulated opposition 
to the ruling party at the national level. Some selective 
examples may be cited. 

In 1967, West Bengal Governor Dharam Vira obviously at 
the instigation and with the connivance of the Centre had drawn 
up a plan for inveigling the Chief Minister of the first United 
Front Government in the State into a coalition with the ousted 
Congress and for the simultaneous dismissal and arrest of the 
Left party leaders. In preparation for the copy book coup, 
Dharam Vira had alerted the army and even positioned 
armoured cars and army squads at strategic points in Greater 
Calcutta on the D-day. The scheme, however, ultimately fell 
through as Ajoy Mukherjee took fright at the zero hour. 44. 
Similarly, the next Governor of the State, the Lenin-quoting 
S. S. Dhavan, intrigued all through his tenure at the Centre’s 
behest against the CPI(M)—the largest party in the then ruling 
coalition and after the break-up of the second United Front, 
in flagrant disregard of the parliamentary norms, refused to call 
upon the CPI(M) leader to form the government. 

43. For example, changing the name of the tax on the income of the 
corporate sector from Income Tax to Corporation Tax with a view 
to evading the statutory obligation to share the revenue from Income 
Tax with the States. 

44. For these and other similar disclosures, see Barun Sengupta, 
Palabadaler Pala (The Drama of the Change-over), in Bengali, Ananda 
Publishers (P) Ltd., Calcutta 1971. The author is the political corres¬ 
pondent of the mass circulation newspaper, Ananda Bazar Patrika 
(Bengali). 
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In the same way, in 1972, the then Coventor of o- 
B. D. Jatti (the formerly Vice-President of India) refused toc^i 
upon the leader of the Opposition to form the government 
despite a clear proof of his majority in the House. The 
Governor’s action was subsequently the subject of a strong 
stricture from the State High Court. 45 

In the crucial year of 1970 t even a portfolio was created at 
the Centre in the right colonial style—that of a Minister for 
West Bengal Affairs—and Siddhartba Shankar Ray, who 
subsequently became the Chief Minister of the Congress 
Government, was installed in the post during the President's 
rule in the State. It is now a part of history how the spell of 
the President’s rule and Ray’s overlordship over the State were 
utilised for softening up the militant Left opposition in the 
State, preparatory to the ‘triumphant’ return of the Congress 
to the Writers’ Building. Prolonged periods of President’s 
rule when the State is administered directly from New Delhi 
have reduced the democratic process at the State level—parti¬ 
cularly if the State is unsafe for the ruling party—to a sheer 
mockery of democracy and federalism. 

One should not however be misled to think that the exis¬ 
tence of the normal constitutional machinery at the State level 
necessarily implies an exercise in democracy under the present 
national milieu. For instance, according to a newspaper report 
captioned ‘Ordinance Raj ’ in Bihar t more than 100 ordinances 
were in force in that State—several of them continuing for 


years. “Under the Constitution,’* it said 

“an ordinance expires after six months or after six weeks 
of the beginning of an assembly session. To avoid a mass 
lapse of ordinances, the Bihar Assembly these days is 
convened only for five and a half weeks at a time. This 


45. “The division bench of Orissa High Court, consisting of the Chief 
Justice Mr O.K. Misra and Justice Mr S.K. Ray...observed that the 
Orissa Governor Mr B. D. Jatti, while recommending imposition 
of President’s Rule and dissolution of the State Assembly, did not 
honour the convention prevalent in Great Britainby not calling upon 
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gets over the main constitutional hurdle, and if the 
tenure of an ordinance expires when the assembly is in 
recess, the State Government simply issues another 
ordinance to replace it. Thus the normal legislative 
process has totally broken down. Bihar is ruled by 
ordinances instead of laws.*' 

The correspondent cites instances to show that particular 
ordinances have been reissued 14, 17 and even 18 times, 
covering a period of up to nine years without being converted 
into a regular Act of the Legislature. 

The State of Haryana represents another form of subversion 
of democracy. “Haryana Chief Minister Bansi Lai has 
decided that all students participating in the present agitation 
(led by JP) will be debarred from State Government services 
and their names will be entered in the ‘history sheets’ at police 
stations in their home villages.’’ 48 

No comments are perhaps necessary. * 


the leader of the Pragati Party, Mr Biju Patnaik, who was then the 
leader of the Opposition, to form a Ministry on the ground that the 
Ministry to be formed under Mr Patnaik’s leadership might not 
be stable. 

"The division bench held that although British conventions 
were not included in written instruments of instructions at the time 
the Indian Constitution was drafted and as such these conventions 
were not enforceable through a court of law, ‘nonetheless there was 
a tacit understanding that these conventions would be followed in 
the working of the parliamentary system of Government (in India) 
with a cabinet under the Constitution’... 

"The court...observed that the Governor need not have gone 
into the question of stability of the contemplated Ministry by 
'delving into antecedents and contemporaneous conduct of 
legislators or the ideologies of the constituents of the Pragati Party 
or even of a coalition’. The Governor did not call the leader of 
the Opposition to form a Ministry 'not because they had no 
majority but because he expected that the majority might fall at 
any moment and there would be no stable Ministry*...** {The 
Statesman , Calcutta, 23 October, 1973.) 

46. The Hindustan Times, New Delhi, 22 December, 1974. 
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On 8 January 1975, the Haryana Vidhan Sabha expelled— 
‘democratically’ no doubt—Hardwari Lai of the Bharatiya 
Lok Dal (BLD) from the House and declared the seat vacant. 

The step was recommended by the Privileges Committee 
of the House. The former Vice-Chancellor of the Kurukshetra 
University and Principal of the Kirori Mai College, Delhi, 
was punished on the basis of his two booklets, A Chief 
Minister Runs Amuck—Indian Democracy in Danger and 
Emergence of Rough and Corrupt Politics in India—Anatomy of 
a Chief Minister. The booklets cast reflections on the high 
office of the Speaker, the House and its members, the Privileges 
Committee observed. 

The expelled legislator has expressed his intention to take 
the issue to the Supreme Court. His plea before the Court 
would be, he told a New Delhi press conference, that he had 
been ousted from the Assembly on an issue that did not form 
privilege. What he had stated in the two books published by 
him did not raise an issue of privilege as ‘I cast no reflection in 
my writings on any member of the House with regard to or 
related to the business of the House*. 

Mr Lai said he did in these two books criticise the Chief 
Minister Mr Bansi Lai “for his method of functioning and for 
the way he ‘manages* the Assembly, but that does not constitute 
privilege.” 

Hardwari Lai further said that he was being ‘frightened* 
into withholding the Hindi version of his books from the people 
of Haryana and the country. “Obviously** he concluded, “the 
fundamental right of a citizen to express himself freely or to 
criticise persons in authority has been practically abolished so 
far as Haryana is concerned.*** 7 

The foregoing presents only the outline of the developing 
political milieu. The following chapters will be devoted to 
highlighting some important aspects of this overall frame. 


47. Ibid, 17 January, 1975. 



Appendix to Chapter Four A 


Marxist Concept of State and Democracy 


[The Marxist concept of the dictatorship of the proletariat 
has been the subject of much deliberate distortion and 
vulgarisation by its critics. Certain experiences of actual 
distortions in the practical application of this concept in 
specific , complex , historical circumstances may have 
provided ammunition to these critics. As for the real 
meaning of the concept , a clear enunciation in terms of 
classical Marxism given by one of the co-founders of the 
Marxist science on the basis of the first historical experience 
of the dictatorship of the proletariat in the world arena 
—the Paris Commune of 1871—should be extremely 
instructive •] 

From the outset the Commune was compelled to recognise 
that the working class, once come to power, could not go on 
managing with the old State machine ; that in order not to lose 
again its only just conquered supremacy, this working class 
must, on the one hand, do away with all the old repressive 
machinery previously used against itself, and, on the other, safe¬ 
guard itself against its own deputies and officials, by declaring 
them all, without exception, subject to recall at any moment. 
What had been the characteristic attribute of the former 
State ? Society had created its own organs to look after its 
common interests, originally through simple division of labour. 
But these organs, at whose head was the State power, had in 
the course of time, in pursuance of their own special interests, 
transformed themselves from the servants of society into the 
masters of society. This can be seen, for example, not only in 
the hereditary monarchy, but equally so in the democratic 
republic. Nowhere do ‘politicians' form a more separate and 
powerful section of the nation than precisely in North America. 
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There, each of the two major parties which alternately succeed 
each other in power is itself in turn controlled by people who 
make a business of politics, who speculate on seats in the 
legislative assemblies of the Union as well as of the separate 
States, or who make a living by carrying on agitation for their 
party and on its victory are rewarded with positions. It is well 
known how the Americans have been trying for thirty years 
to shake off this yoke, which has become intolerable, and how 
in spite of it all they continue to sink ever deeper in this 
swamp of corruption. It is precisely in America that we see 
best how there takes place this process of the State power 
making itself independent in relation to society, whose mere 
instrument it was originally intended to be. Here there exists 
no dynasty, no nobility, no standing army, beyond the few 
men keeping watch on the Indians, no bureaucracy with 
permanent posts or the right to pensions. And nevertheless 
we find here two great gangs of political speculators, who 
alternately take possession of the State power and exploit it by 
the most corrupt means and for the most corrupt ends and the 
nation is powerless against these two great cartels of politicians, 
who are. ostensibly its servants, but in reality dominate and 
plunder it. 

Against this transformation of the State and the organs of 
the State from servants of society into masters of society—the 
Commune made use of two infallible means. In the first place 
it filled all posts—administrative, judicial and educational—by 
election on the basis of universal suffrage of all concerned, 
subject to the right of recall at any time by the same electors. 
And, in the second place, all officials, high or low, were paid 
only the wages received by other workers. The highest salary 
paid by the Commune to anyone was 6,000 francs. In this way 
an effective barrier to place-hunting and careerism was set up, 
even apart from the binding mandates to delegates to represen¬ 
tative bodies which were added besides. 

This shattering (Sprengung) of the former State power and 
its replacement by a new and truly democratic one is described 
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in detail in the third section of The Civil War. 1 2 * * But it is 
necessary to dwell briefly here once more on some of its features, 
because in Germany particularly the superstitioifc belief in the 
State has been carried over from philosophy into the general 
consciousness of the bourgeoisie and even of many workers. 
According to the philosophical conception, the State is the 
‘realisation of the idea,' or the Kingdom of God on earth, 
translated into philosophical terms, the sphere in which eternal 
truth and justice is or should be realized. And from this 
follows a superstitious reverence for the State and everything 
connected with it, which takes root the more readily since 
people are accustomed from childhood to imagine that the 
affairs and interests common to the whole of society could not 
be looked after otherwise than as they have been looked after in 
the past, that is, through the State and its lucratively positioned 
officials. And people think they have taken quite an extra¬ 
ordinarily bold step forward when they have rid themselves of 
belief in hereditary monarchy and swear by the democratic 
republic. In reality, however, the State is nothing but a machine 
for the oppression of one class by another, and indeed in the 
democratic republic, no less than in the monarchy ; and at best 
an evil inherited by the proletariat after its victorious struggle 
for class supremacy, whose worst sides the victorious proletariat, 
just like the Commune, cannot avoid having to lop off at once 
as much as possible until such time as a generation reared in 
new, free social conditions is able to throw the entire lumber of 
the State on the scrap heap. 

Of late, the Social-Democratic philistine has once more been 
filled with wholesome terror at the words : Dictatorship of the 
Proletariat. Well and good, gentlemen, do you want to know 
what this dictatorship looks like ? Look at the Paris Commune. 
That was Dictatorship of the Proletariat. 8 

1. The Civil War in France by Karl Marx. 

2. Frederick Engels. Introduction to Karl Marx's The Civil War in 

France , K. Marx and F. Engels, Selected Works, Moscow, 1950, Vol. 1, 

pp. 438-40. 
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Role of Big Money in Indian Politics 


It is not true that the Congress alone gets the money or 
gives the favours....We do collect money, but everybody does. 

—Indira Gandhi in an interview to 
National Herald , 27 February, 1974. 


The ruling party is at present busy collecting funds for 
elections and so practically every Government contract, licence 
or permit carries a premium. It is difficult to assess what 
industrialists have paid in recent weeks...as contributions to 
election funds. One such assessment is Rs 20 crores. 

— The Statesman , 29 January, 1974. 


There are persistent allegations that the rice millers in 
Madhya Pradesh have donated Rs 52 lakhs to the Congress 
in the expectation of lax enforcement of regulations and rice 
control for three months. 

—The Times of India , 1 February, 1974. 


A major factor in Gujarat politics is the pressure group 
comprising groundnut cultivators and millers. One estimate 
is that the Oil Extraction Plants' Association has given the 
Congress 52 lakhs. 

— The Hindustan Times , 30 January, 1974. 
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Serious speculation is going on in political and industrial 
circles that the review of the vanaspati price is tied up with 
political donations. A very senior spokesman of the industry 
said that the situation had reached such a stage that it would 
have to be taken up at the Prime Minister's level...when 
quizzed on the size of donations involved manufacturers would 
not say anything. But they would not deny that they had to 
shell out money at the city, State and Central level. 

—The Hindustan Times , 9 June, 1974. 

Can we say that we have not contributed to corruption by 
bribing those in authority or making clandestine contributions 
to party funds ? 

—Viren Shah, outgoing President of the 
Indian Merchants’ Chamber of Commerce, 
Hindustan Standard, 4 March 1974. 

[Selections from a compilation, published in People's 
Democracy, Calcutta, 23 June, 1974.] » 



LENGTHENING SHADOW OF 
POLICE RAJ 


Where the mind is without fear and the head is held high : 


Into that heaven of freedom, my Father , let my 

country awake. 

—Rabindranath Tagore 

Lofty ideals of freedom and democracy that inspired 
generations of Indians to gladly lay down their lives and to 
undergo tortures and humiliations during the struggles against 
the foreign domination have ceased to have any relevance to 
the milieu that came to exist barely a quarter century after 
independence. Naked police raj today lords it over the 
country. 

Take a very typical example. On 24 January 1975, during 
the second day of the final test cricket between West Indies and 
India in Bombay, the police went berserk right in front of the 
over 50,000 spectators including the highest dignitaries of the 
State. To quote from a newspaper account, “At precisely 
quarter past three...the Wankhade Stadium turned into a 
battlefield. The reason—police excesses on an over-enthusiastic 
fan who had run into the field. He had evaded the lathi-waving 
policemen and had succeeded in congratulating West Indies 
skipper Clive Lloyd on his reaching an epoch-making double 
century .... The crowd saw the boy brought down and beaten 
by the policemen. He was unconscious when he was dragged.... 

5 
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“Pent-up emotion burst against the police action as some 
spectators got into an argument with police inspectors. 
Meanwhile, in the East stand, spectators started bonfires 
and that was the signal for further police action... The 
lathi-charge on the crowd in the East stand led to a stampede 
and the fencing collapsed. Innocent people were victims 
and the tragic sight of a girl bleeding profusely from the 
forehead and being carried across the field was the final 
spark that angered every single spectator. The girl, writhing 
in agony, was half carried, half dragged across the field...” 1 2 
“It was,” commented another newspaper reporter, “a small 
insignificant incident and Lloyd happily returned the compli¬ 
ments to the cricket fan. But it was not so for the police. 
The Indian players and the two West Indies batsmen on the 
field (were) visibly shocked when they saw that the cricket 
lover was given unnecessary punishment for his understandable 
excitement.” 

“The beating up of the youngster,” the report continues, 
“led to the huge crowds from all the stands protesting 
against the unwarranted , uncalled for act of force by the 
police.... the police swarmed into the ground during the tea 
interval and entered the three most densely populated stands 
and began a lathi-charge..."* 

That the press correspondents were not really biased in 
their reporting was borne out by the Chief Minister’s broadcast, 
in the course of which he admitted : “Two persons, out of 
sheer enthusiasm, jumped over the fence with no mischievous 
intent, but only to congratulate skipper Lloyd. One of them 
was taken away by the police officer on duty. It was unfortunate 
that in the other case, policemen on duty beat him up which 
was wrong and could have been avoided.” 

He added, “after due inquiry, concerned policemen have 
been ordered to be suspended.” 3 

1. Hindusthan Standard, Calcutta, 25 January, 1975, emphasis added. 

2. The Statesman , Calcutta, 25 January, 1975, emphasis added. 

3. Hindusthan Standard , op. cit. 
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It was certainly highly convenient for the Chief Minister 
to apportion the responsibility for the untoward developments 
to the two individual policemen and punish them. He, how- 
ever, has to answer a few questions. It appears from the 
press reports that the top police officials including the 
Commissioner and the Additional Commissioner of Police 
were present on the spot during the incidents. Why, then, 
did they not intervene immediately after the first incident of 
belabouring the youthful enthusiast 7 Who ordered the police¬ 
men to resort to lathi-charge on the spectators ? Or, has it 
come to such a pass that the police battalions need no signals 
from the commanding officers for such acts of provocation and 
repression ? Why had not the top police officials, present on 
the spot, taken energetic and prompt actions for bringing the 
rampaging policemen back under control before they could 
cause so much mischief ? In reality, however, the two police¬ 
men, whose suspension was ordered by the Chief Minister, 
were scapegoats who had to be sacrificed in order to pacify the 
‘elite spectators’ 4 5 in the ‘sophisticated’ Garware Pavilion ‘who 
were aroused into action’. 6 

Indeed, the Bombay policemen had done very little that 
was out of the ordinary. Only a combination of some 
fortuitous factors, such as the presence of a large number of 
spectators, including the ‘sophisticated elite’ and foreigners, 
had lent an element of drama to routine affairs and had 
thereby caused some embarrassment to the Chief Minister 
and his Government. For similar acts—acts which have 
gradually conditioned them to a particular type of reflex—the 
Maharashtra police generally get a pat on the back from the 
government. 

“In 1973-74, according to official figures, the 
(Maharashtra) police wielded the cane on 78 occasions, 
burst teargas shells 83 times and opened fire during 
31 incidents. The Minister of State for Home Affairs 

4. Hlndusthan Standard , op. cit. 

5. The Statesman, op. cit. 
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giving this information to the (Maharashtra) Assembly said 
this showed that the police had acted with extreme tolerance .**• 
Glib compliments for tolerance paid by the Government 
notwithstanding, in reality, however, the Bombay police has 
earned a great deal of notoriety for its high-handedness. 
In early January 1974, its assaults on the Dalit Panthers t a 

recently born Left-oriented movement of the scheduled caste 

« 

population, raised a wave of protest in the city and elsewhere 
in the country. According to a statement issued by a civil 
liberties organisation : 

“Since Saturday, January 5, 1974, Bombay city has wit¬ 
nessed a series of clashes and violent incidents, the victims 
of which have been members of the Dalit Panthers...On 
January 5, a meeting called by the Dalit Panthers at Ambedkar 
Maidan in Worli was attacked with stones, following which 
the police made a lathi-charge on the participants in the 
meeting and arrested 19 persons. The next day, there was 
day-long violence in the predominantly Scheduled Caste BDD 
Chawls, close to the venue of the previous day’s meeting. 
Newspaper reports suggest that the police behaved in a 
partisan manner, beating up and arresting a large number of 
Scheduled Caste persons, while taking virtually no action against 
those attacking the Scheduled Castes. 

“By Monday evening, the number of Scheduled Caste 
injured was nearly 200 and those arrested well over 100. 
But the worst attack on the Dalit Panthers came on 
Thursday, January 10, when they organised a procession to 
protest against the partisan attitude of the police. Though 
the procession was attacked with stones at numerous points, 
the leaders of the Dalit Panthers successfully restrained the 
processionists from retaliating—till the police arrested four 
most important leaders and followed up with a lathi-charge. 

“Eye-witness accounts suggest that the police beat 
up the Dalit Youths mercilessly. According to the 
reporter of the Times of India , the police dragged some 

6. The Indian Express, New Delhi, 15 March, 1974, emphasis added. 
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of the Panthers to the police van by their hair ; others were 
held by policemen while constables beat with lathis. Some 
of the youths have been hit with rifle butts as the policemen 
rained abuses on them. Before the procession was finally 
broken up, Bhagwat Jadhav, a Dalit Panther youth, had been 
killed and some 40 injured and another 100 arrested... .” 7 

The accouut quoted above is highly revealing. It throws 
light not only on the violent streak in the Bombay police, but 
also on its bias against the downtrodden masses, particularly 
when they have turned Leftward. 

The Bombay police is equally notorious for the third degree 
methods it applies to prisoners in its clutches. Following is a 
selection of such cases, as reported in a Bombay newspaper : 

“Allegations were made by a bereaved mother in the Court 
of City Coroner H. J. Chinoy that her college-going son had 
died of injuries sustained by him when he was ‘severely beaten 
up* in the police lock-up. 

‘‘Dharampal Madanlal Kud, 20, a student of the Chetna 
College of Commerce, was arrested on June 26 (1974) by the 
Azad Maidan Police on suspicion of being involved in theft of 
a car belonging to a police officer. On June 28, the case was 
taken over by the Detection of Crime Branch, Bombay CID. 

“Dharampal was released on bail on July 16 and 
admitted to the KEM Hospital on July 18 where he died 
within five hours of admission. The hospital authorities 
treated the case as one of natural death and performed a 
postmortem without informing the Coroner. The cause 
of death was given as : ‘acute yellow atrophy of the liver 
with apatic filla*. 

“Mrs Kamla Madanlal Kud, mother of the deceased, 
in her application to the City Coroner, said that her son 
had been ‘badly beaten up in the police lock-up and was 


7. Statement issued on behalf of the Bombay Association for the 
Protection of Democratic Rights, Economic and Political Weekly , 
Bombay, 19 January, 1974. 
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vomitting blood and complained of acute pain in his body 
on account of severe beating’.’* 

“Era Somalu Gurayya, 25, was arrested by Vile Parle police 
on Tuesday last from the Sahar bus stop, as he was suspected 
of being involved in some crime. 

“On Friday night, he was brought out of the lock-up and 
taken to the detention room for interrogation. As he was 
being questioned, he asked for a glass of water, saying that he 
was feeling unwell. The very next day he complained of pain 
in his chest and was sent in the police jeep to the Cooper 
Hospital where he died before admission.” 

“A person who was arrested by the Dadar Railway Police 
died in somewhat mysterious circumstances before admission to 
KEM Hospital. 

“Bhagwan Motandas Sindhi (40) was arrested by the police 
on July 6. Since then he was in the lock-up at the Dadar 
Railway Police. On Saturday he complained of pain in the 
stomach and was taken to hospital but was declared dead before 
admission. 

“Since the death had taken place in the jurisdiction of 
Bhoiwada Police Station a report was made to them. An 
officer of the police station went to the hospital and took 
charge of the body. When the body was examined the 
officer found 14 old injuries. Both the feet of the deceased 
appeared white and the skin on the surface had gone.” 8 
It will, however, be quite unjust to single out the Bombay 
police either for acts of rampage or for third degree methods. 
That the reality is not so exclusive should be clear from the 
following survey of a fortnight’s events in the country, 
published in a periodical. 

“In a report published in Hindusthan Standard, Calcutta, in 
the last week of February, (1974), it was revealed that the 
police force in a Jabalpur suburb swooped upon the Engineering 
College Hostel...and went on beating up the professors and 

8. Excerpts from reports in Free Press Journal, Bombay, reprinted in 
Economic and Political Weekly, op. cit., 3 August, 1974. 
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students, damaging or looting their property valued at 
Rs 20,000. High police and district officials present all the 
while remained standing as disinterested spectators. 

“In a Bihar village situated at the foothills of Pareshnath, 
following the disappearance of a police official, the local 
police prepet rated such barbarities that the entire menfolk 
of the village had to flee the area and take refuge in the 
fastness of the jungles and hills. 

“In North Calcutta, following an attack by unknown 
persons on two traffic constables, one of whom died, 
entire battalions of armed police from a nearby barrack 
set up a reign of terror over a wide area lasting several 
hours, before they could be induced by the Police 
Commissioner of Calcutta to withdraw.” 9 
“The police” comments the periodical, “in all these 
instances took the law in their own hands and perpetrated on 
their own atrocities on a large number of the local people in¬ 
discriminately... producing ripples of abhorrence and shudder 
amongst the bourgeoisie themselves, because such atrocities at 
times spare none, not even the privileged classes* 

In regard to other forms of high-handedness and adoption 
of third-degree methods also, the Bombay police is not really 
so unique in the country. 

“The tendency,” reported a leading Calcutta newspaper, 
“to use high-handed methods by the police continues to 
be a problem. It is well known that it is impossible to keep 
a cane charge under control. Officers admit that policemen 
have entered offices and even homes and beaten innocent 
people* • *Among high-handed ways adopted by the police, 
the most indefensible is the use of third-degree methods 
to obtain information from suspects. This is why often 
confessions to the police are not accepted by the courts.” 10 
“One of the measures,” writes another newspaper about 
another State, “being considered by the police administration 

9. The Marxist Review, Calcutta, March, 1974. 

10. The Statesman , Calcutta, 25 January, 1974 
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in Kerala to ‘cure’ sub-inspectors who resort to third-degree 
methods, is to transfer them to the Armed Reserve for a period 
ranging from three months to a year. # 

“Mr Singaraveiu (IG of Police), in his monthly letter to 
the constabulary said that ‘Third Degree’ meant use of un¬ 
authorised force by policemen on members of the public and 
that of late he was receiving several complaints of Sis man- 
handling accused and witnesses.” 11 

To quote another, and a much more horrifying, report from 
still another State, “A sub-inspector of police and four 
constables who allegedly tortured a Harijan youth to death on 
Republic Day (1975) in a village in Sagar district (in MP) 
have been suspended... 

“The youth, it is stated, had been taken into custody 
in connection with a theft case. He was allegedly tortured 
till he died. The body, it is alleged, was ‘torn asunder’. 
When his father went to the police along with some 
relatives to protest against the brutality, he was allegedly 
belaboured. The boy’s mother, it is alleged, was 
stripped.” 12 

Despite the extremely severe nature of the ‘allegations’, 
it should be noted, the policemen concerned had not been put 
under arrest; they had been merely suspended, pending 
enquiry by another police official, according to the newspaper. 

Whether in tackling crowds or in dealing with individuals, 
the police, in all parts of the country, is prone to resort to 
violent methods. An observer of the current Indian scene is 
led to wonder if human life has not lost all sanctity under the 
present regime. Otherwise, how is one to explain the trigger- 
happy disposition of the country’s custodians of ‘law and 
order’ ? Whether in their confrontation with a crowd of 
exasperated job-seekers who have been unnecessarily harassed 
by the indifferent bureaucrats or in that with a peaceful mass 
demonstration demanding food, the police resorts to showering 

11. The Hindu, Madras, 9 May, 1973. 

12. The Times of India , New Delhi, 6 February, 1975. 
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a hail of bullets. Take, for example, the incident at Vasmath, 
a small Taluka town in Parbhani district of Maharashtra on 
27 March 1974. On that fateful day about two thousand 
young men had assembled at the office of the Irrigation Depart¬ 
ment’s Executive Engineer for interview for the jobs of some 
150 Canal Inspectors. After waiting for hours in the scorching 
heat, the crowd was told about the absence of any responsible 
officers on the spot. This naturally caused a lot of disappoint¬ 
ment and anger which easily led to some stone throwing by 
the irate boys. But some local leaders intervened to restore 
peace and discipline. It so happened that some of the young 
men had gone to a nearby restaurant to get some water to 
drink. An argument developed there between the group and 
the restaurant-owner. The young men helped themselves to a 
slab of ice to quench their parched throats. It was at this 
spot and under these circumstances that they were targets of 
firing by the police as a result of which two young men, ‘who 
had come to the town hoping to land themselves on jobs were 
killed by the police’. 

The police who had earlier arrived at the place where 
the job-seekers had assembled and, to quote from an 
account published in a periodical, “threatened to open 
fire to disperse the crowd. The local leaders intervened 
and pleaded with the police that the crowd there was 
completely peaceful and under control and that any 
action on the part of the police would only provoke the 
people. The policemen were finally persuaded to leave. 
On their way back from the meeting the policemen came 
to the restaurant where the fracas about ice distribution 
was going on. It was here that the police opened fire, 
allegedly without any warning and before any attempt 
had been made to disperse the crowd by a lathi-charge 
or firing of tear-gas shells. The firing left two dead and 
one injured. Both the dead young men bad come for the 
interview from a village about eight miles away. Both 
were hit by bullets above their waist, one right between 
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the eyes. The third person, who was injured in the 
shoulder, was hit in a nearby shop. Evidently, the shops 
in the area were open, suggesting that there had been no 
panic or fear of violence. It was only after the firing that 
life in the area came to a standstill”. 13 
That it is neither a peculiar disposition of a particular 
contingent of the police force nor a coloured account given by 
a biased critic of the present regime should be clear from the 
following report of a similar development in another State 
given by a source which was generally an admirer of the 
regime. This is an account of a police firing in Bhopal on 
17 August 1973, as reported in New Age, organ of the CPI on 
the basis of investigations by a top leader of the party. It should 
be remembered that the CPI regarded the Madhya Pradesh 
Government led by Prime Minister’s nominee P. C. Sethi as 
a generally progressive factor in a State which was a stronghold 
of the Right-reactionary Jana Sangh and its allies. The 
report which deserves quoting at length says : ‘‘There was no 
reason whatsoever for the police to open fire on the demons¬ 
trators in Bhopal on August 17. The death of eight persons 
as a result of the wanton shooting was nothing short of plain 
murder. It was firing with the intent to kill, not to scare away 
‘unruly’ demonstrators. 

‘‘The police has claimed that it had to open fire because 
there was the immediate danger of the unruly demonstrators 
attacking the police station. This is utterly false. 

“There are buildings on the three sides of the police station 
while the main road runs in front of it. If the demonstrators 
were on the point of attacking, how is it that the firing was 
resorted to in the lanes away from the main road ? The attack 
could have come only from the main road side. 

“The police has claimed that among those who died 
in the firings there was not a single student; and that there 
were goondas and anti-social elements in large numbers in 
the demonstration. 

13. Economic and Political Weekly , Bombay, 27 April, 1974. 
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“This again is untrue. Among the eight killed, 
there were four students and a leader of the Communist 
Party of India (Comrade Ismail, treasurer of the 
transport workers’ union) and three ordinary persons. 
There was not a single person among the crowd who could 
be remotely described as an anti-social element. Nor has 
the police been able to arrest any such element from among 
the demonstrators. 

“The marks of blood on the terrace of Moti Masjid 
also bear testimony to the brutal and deliberate attack of 
the police. The police claimed that there was a big ‘unruly* 
gathering in front of the masjid. The fact is that the day 
was a Friday and the lime was around noon—the masjid 
was naturally crowded with those who had come there to 
offer their regular prayers. 

“The police rushed into the masjid without any ostensible 
reason and began beating up those who had congregated there. 
Sixty-year-old Imamuddin told Yogindra Sharma 14 that the 
police had suddenly entered the masjid premises and began to 
rain lathi-blows. Imamuddin had been hit by a lathi on the 
head and had become unconscious. 

“The police had also put forward the cock-and-bull story 
that just at the time when the ‘unruly’ mob was on the verge 
of attacking the Kotwali police station, three shots were fired 
from a house nearby. This is plain falsehood. No one except 
some women were in this house at the relevant time and this 
has been admitted by the police later on.” 15 

If the police goes occassionally berserk under circumstances 
which present no threat to the existing power, as they did in the 
Maharashtra town or Madhya Pradesh capital, one can easily 
imagine its role when it is specifically deputed to quell a 
serious mass challenge to the existing socio-economic order. 
The so-called Naxalite base in the Srikakulam tribal area of 
Andhra Pradesh provides a typical example. 


14. Member, Central Secretariat, CPI. 

15. New Age , New Delhi, 26 August, 1973. 
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As a periodical noted for its admiration for Mrs Indira 
Gandhi’s overall political approach reported some time ago : 

“It is three years since the Naxalbari peasants’ uprising 
was crushed by the authorities, but police brutalities of 
murder, rape and torture, which followed in its wake, 
resulting in the death of hundreds of men and women, 
including teenagers, have continued unabated behind the 
smokescreen of ‘Operation Naxalites’.” 

Referring to the police operations in the Srikakulam area, 
the news-magazine says, “...a number of unfortunate victims, 
after being detained for days in their (police) camps, are 
allegedly bumped off and then shown as having been killed in 
‘encounters’. 

“The official figure lists 108 persons killed ‘during 222 
armed encounters with police’. These took place between 
1969 and March 1973. Significantly enough, the only police 
victims killed in the so-called encounters were one CRP 
constable and one RPF rakshak ." 10 

During the period when Srikakulam was passing through 
a ‘blood and tan’ regime, a similar ordeal was the lot of the 

16. Blitz News Magazine, Bombay, 28 April, 1973. Emphasis in the 
original. It would, however, be political naivete to conclude that with 
the success achieved by the security forces in suppressing the Naxalite 
revolt, the simple hill folk have been permitted to slip back into their 
idyllic life. Far from it. “Though the Andhra Government claims to 
have contained the ‘Naxalite’ challenge, these taluks (seven out of the 
11 taluks in the Srikakulam district—AR) continue to be notified area 
and at least 50,000 Girijans are still herded together in Vietnam-type 
'strategic hamlets’. 

“Notification of an area as 'disturbed’ confers sweeping powers on the 
police and paramilitary forces, which have fanned out in the tribal 
tracts as part of the government’s anti-Naxalite operations. Whole 
areas of Srikakulam....are dotted with special camps of police and 
paramilitary personnel. Movements of individuals are subject to 
severe restrictions. Anyone who looks an outsider is marked out, 
interrogated and harassed on suspicion and often held in illegal deten¬ 
tion for indefinite periods. 
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people of another pocket of challenge to the rulling power. In 
West Bengal, the Naxalites as well as the CPI(M) militants 
were the target of the security forces. According to a leading 
Indian journalist, “The local police and CRP have taken the 
charge of Calcutta which gives the impression of a city under 
siege. Men, women aDd children have been made to walk 
with upraised hands at some important street crossings. 
Thousands of young people arrested on suspicion and after 
a few hours let off without a charge being levelled against them 
relate to their friends and relations stories of atrocities on 
them in police lock-up. A youngster was beaten to death in 
police lock-up, the like of which had not happened even during 
the worst day of Sir John Anderson (of ‘blood and tan* fame 
—AR) regime in 1930s”. 17 

In the period thereafter as the discontent of the people 
grew as a result of their deepening misery and as their growing 
disenchantment with the Indira Gandhi leadership found 
expressions in powerful demonstration against the regime, 
the repressive role of the State security forces increased 
correspondingly. 

Somewhat later, 85 persons had been killed in police firings 
during the two and a half months of the student-youth 
agitation in Gujarat in the winter of 1974, 18 before it succeeded 
in securing the resignation of the State Government and the 

“In Srikakulam, Girijans living in the strategic hamlets have to return 
from work in the farms and the forests by sunset.” (MR in Economic 
and Political Weekly , Bombay, 27 April, 1974.) 

The regrouped centre, i.e., the strategic hamlet, is only a place of 
residence. The old villages in the hills still continue to be the place 
of work. The ‘resettled’ Girijans have, therefore, to trudge four to 
12 miles a day up and down the hills between their resettlement centre 
and the old village. 

17. Hindusthan Standard, Calcutta, 26 August, 1970, despatch from Ranajit 
Roy. During the year 1970-71, according to a statement made in the 
State Assembly, 199 persons were killed in police firings in West Bengal 
(Jugantar , 13 July, 1972, quoted in Sajal Basu, West Bengal—The 
Violent Years ; Prachi Publications, Calcutta, 1974, p. 92.) 

18. Hindusthan Standard, Calcutta, 17 March, 1974. 
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dissolution of the Assembly on 16 March 1974. Along with 
contingents of CRP and BSF, Army battalions were deployed 
for—unsuccessfully—quelling the movement. Cong spells of 
curfew were clamped on dozens of cities and towns. The 
atmosphere that had come to prevail in Gujarat during the 
agitation can be sensed from a single day’s news bulletin, 
based on agency reports, as published in a newspaper. It ran : 

“Police opened fire six times to disperse violent mobs in 
Ahmedabad, Baroda, Dahod and Jhalod, killing one person 
and injuring five others on the third day of the violent anti¬ 
price rise agitation in Gujarat today, say agencies... 

“While the army was patrolling in disturbed area in 
Baroda city—where four persons have died in the police 
firings during the last three days—the Border Security 
Force personnel were called out in Mehasana today in 
addition to Ahmedabad city and Palanpur where they had 
taken position yesterday. 

“While the death roll in the police firing in different 
parts of the State in the past three days had been officially 
placed at 11, unconfirmed reports reaching here said at 
least 15 persons had died in police firings”. 19 
The agency reports quoted above speak of mob violence and 
violent anti-price rise agitation. It would certainly be arbitrary 
to deny the possibility of some rash or provocative actions by 
some elements in the huge mass that had taken part in the 
agitation. But it would be naive to take the officially inspired 
agency reports at their face value about the dimensions of the 
mob violence. A truer picture of the ‘mob’ that participated 
in the Gujarat movement and a better appreciation of the 
dimensions of ‘mob violence may be available from the Rajya 
Sabha speech by a nominated member, Umashankar Joshi, a 
former Vice-Chancellor of the Gujarat University and a noted 
litterateur of Gujarat. Participating in the debate on develop¬ 
ments in Gujarat on 22 February, 1974, he said : 


19. Ibid. 13 January, 1974. 
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“It all started with a rise in the prices of foodstuff at a 
college... The students were in wrath, perhaps provoked 
by the inefficient and corrupt nature of the Government... 
People joined them not merely because of the shortage of 
foodgrains, not because of the small or major problem of 
keeping the body and soul together. Our people have learnt 
the art of living by licking their fingers if they have some 
modicum of faith in the Government, but the people of 
Gujarat...had lost all the faith in the Government because it 
had come into existence through corruption... This is not a 
disturbance, or a riot or an upsurge. I would call it an 
uprising. It is nothing short of a political confrontation, a sort 
of a revolutionary wave overtaking a people... 

“...The police battalions were brought to Gujarat from 
Delhi ; the Army was moved in. And we had only to 
listen to the radio speech of the Chief Minister on the 
27th (January 1974) night. One is used to associate such 
things with Nazi Germany.” 

“What is the total violence done by the students ?” asks 
Umashankar Joshi. He answers, “Eight thousand college 
teachers of the five universities were behind the students. 
Is there one case of violence by a professor ? Show me 
one. What are the cases of violence indulged in by the 
students ? The students of Gujarat do not carry firearms, 
they do not hurl bombs...” 80 

That in a situation of popular upsurge against the ruling 
power the dimension of ‘mob violence’, though a handy pretext, 
is really irrelevant to the ‘leonine’ violence that is inevitably 
unleashed by the repressive apparatus of the State gets clearer 
from the more recent developments in Bihar. Referring to the 
three-day bandh in October 1974, it is stated in an analytical 
account, “Even the supporters of the agitation were sceptical 
about its success. But once again the people’s disgust with 
the government and JP’s personal magnetism produced 


20. The Marxist Review, Calcutta, March, 1974. 
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astounding results. The three-day bandh was total. The 
remarkable thing was that the lack of any organised effort to 
bring about the bandh. There were hardly any volunteers on 
the road, nor were there any clashes among the people...Only 
the government opposed it—and brutally. The paramilitary 
forces let loose a reign of terror. Peaceful satyagrahis 
were fired upon in Patna city, Kurtha, Dumai, Tribeniganj, 
Dighwara, Nayangaon and many other places. Police 
entered houses, dragged out the inmates and coldbloodedly 
shot or maimed them. The number of the dead is still not 
known ; unofficial sources put it at more than one hundred. 
Among the injured in the Patna city firing was an old man 
of seventy and a one-year-old infant. 

“Immediately following the bandh, the government clamped 
curfew on several towns. People were beaten, pushed about 
and forced into their houses. There was every attempt to 
create panic.” 21 

Coming to the happenings of a month later, i.e., 
November 1974, the narrator goes on, “First came the 
massive display of the paramilitary forces to demoralise the 
people on the eve of the proposed JP-led demonstration in 
Patna on November 4. This was accompanied by all 
conceivable attempts on the part of the government to 
prevent people from taking part in the procession. Leaflets 
threatening people intending to come to Patna were air¬ 
dropped all over the State. Patna was blockaded. Trains, 
buses and steamers were cancelled. Taxis and trucks were 
stopped. Country boats were impounded ; some of them 
were sunk. People who walked were arrested. Reception 
camps set up in the town were dismantled. General terror 
was let loose.’* 22 

That the Bihar style of the Government’s confrontation 
with the alienated people is not a local reflex of a panicky 


21. Economic and Political Weekly , Bombay, 14 December, 1974. 

22. Ibid. 
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regime, but the application of a well thought-out contingency 
plan should be clear from the following report of the Gujarat 
Government’s preparations for meeting a bandit called on 
the occasion of the Prime Minister’s visit to Ahmedabad. 
“Though,” the report goes, “it was a* failure, the 
Ahmedabad bandh showed the 

extent to which the police would have gone to crush it, 
had it been successful. All the important places where 
public meetings could be arranged were completely taken 
over by thousands of police, BSF and CRP personnel 
armed with lathis, rifles and even sten guns. The 
university campus area, neighbouring the ATIRA complex 
where the Prime Minister addressed a meeting of invitees 
was like a garrison. A day or two before the bandh t 
175 persons including a number of Navnirman student 
leaders who had refused to bargain with Indira Gandhi on 
the issue of dissolution during the Navnirman movement and 
who, therefore, still enjoy some support among the youth, 
were whisked away from the city under MISA. It must 
have been amply clear to Indira Gandhi and her satraps in 
Gujarat that it is no longer the Prime Minister’s ‘charisma’ 
but the control of the armed police over the resentful people 
which keeps her in power.” 23 

As the isolation of the ruling power from the people grows, 
its dependence on the repressive organs of the State increases 
correspondingly. As a result, the repressive organs grow in 
size and power. This is borne out by the expansion of the 
CRP and BSF. The latter was ostensibly created for manning 
the international borders in peace time ; but it has been used 
extensively for dealing with popular movements within the 
country. According to information given to the Lok Sabha, 
expenditure on the CRP increased nearly threefold from 
Rs 13 57 crores in 1968-69 to Rs 39*44 crores in 1973-74. 
Expenditure on the BSF rose still higher from Rs 13*57 crores 
to Rs 45*90 crores—during the same period. 24 

23. Ibid. 

24. Patriot , New Delhi, 28 March, 1974. 
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The strength of the CRP has risen from 16 battalions in 
1964-65 to 60 battalions in 1975. 2 * 

A staggering total of Rs 46‘07 crores was outstanding as 
on 31 March 1974 against 15 State Governments for the 
deployment of the CRP, according to the Union Home 
Minister. Of this, the highest amount—of over Rs 17*47 
crores—was outstanding against West Bengal (that is, about 
Rs 4 per capita of the State’s population), followed by Andhra 
Pradesh with over Rs 7*60 crores. 26 The figures clearly 
reveal the inter-relation between the deployment of the CRP 
and the growth of mass struggles in the States. The total 
expenditure on CRP in Bihar from 1 February to 7 December 
1974 was Rs 2,88,02,246. 2 7 

This instrument in the hands of the ruling power for the 
maintenance of ‘law and order’ sometimes itself creates law 
and order problems. In August 1974, in the North Bengal 
town of Cooch Behar, CRP personnel resorted to “firing on a 
group of school students who were protesting against the 
high-handed manner in which the CRP were dealing with the 
driver and (his) assistant of a bus that had earlier collided with 
a police van”. A teacher of a local school was killed in the 
firing. There was a large-scale outburst of popular anger in the 
town and for a time the ‘law and order’ really broke down. 
The State Government, in a fit of nervousness, promptly set up 
a commission of enquiry with a retired judge of the Calcutta 
High Court and announced an ex-gratia payment of Rs 10,000 
to the widow of the teacher, killed in the firing. 28 

A similar situation developed at the subdivisional town of 
Katwa in the West Bengal district of Burdwan in November 
1974. The incident created a lot of furore in the West Bengal 
Assembly. ...Dr. Fazle Haque, Minister of State for Home, 

25. Subhash Chandra Sarkar in Frontier , Calcutta, 19 October, 1975. 

26. Hindusthan Standard, Calcutta, 22 November, 1974. 

27. Ibid., 19 December, 1974. 

28. Hindusthan Standard, Calcutta, 29 August, 1974, quoted by 
Subhash Chandra Sarkar, op. cit. 
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told the House that the Government took a serious view of the 
incident and had asked the District Magistrate to submit a 
report in this connexion. 

“Replying to Mr Subrota Mukherjee, a Congress member 
from Katwa, the Minister said that as a sequel to an altercation 
between some CRP men and vendors at the local Dinabandhu 
Market, the vendors were allegedly assaulted and their wares 
destroyed. He said that the local Circle Inspector took prompt 
action and arrested three CRP men for alleged rioting. They 
were later suspended by the authorities. 

“The Minister’s reply, however, did not satisfy the (Congress) 
members who sprang to their feet to demand compensation for 
the ‘poor vendors’...” 29 

It would, however, be a mistake to think that repressive 
actions are confined only to cases of dealing with mass 
movements and demonstrations. There have been many 
instances of single individuals or groups of individuals being 
selected as victims of official violence, either open or clandestine, 
either by the regular police force or by special intelligence 
agencies which have come to be commonly talked of as the 
‘department of skulduggery*. 

As for the first type of incidents, the brutal murder of the 
respected socialist leader and veteran freedom-fighter, Suraj 
Narain Singh, stands out prominently. When he was on an 
indefinite hunger-strike in connection with an industrial dispute 
at a place near Ranchi, Suraj Narain was dragged out of the 
trade union office and beaten with lathis and rifle butts by the 
police in the presence of a magistrate and senior police officers. 
According to eyewitness accounts, he was tied securely and 
thrown in the scorching sun and was even refused water to 
drink. The police left him unconscious with about 60 injuries 
on his person, to which he later succumbed. 30 


29. The Statesman , Calcutta, 30 August, 1974. 

30. See N. K. Singh in Economic and Political Weekly , Bombay, 2 June, 
1973. 
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As regards the second type—clandestine violence—West 
Bengal during the 1970-1972 period provided iqany examples. 
The well-known Bengali poet, Saroj Datta, who was a prominent 
Naxalite leader, was reportedly liquidated in a mysterious 
manner. A number of leading Bengali writers, among others, 
demanded a thorough enquiry into the case of murder, but 
without any response from the Government. A number of 
dead bodies of young men were found strewn about at Barasat 
and Amdanga in the suburbs of Calcutta. Despite strong 
public demands for, and unequivocal commitments by the 
Government about, thorough probes into those ghastly murders, 
nothing had really been done to unravel the mystery. 31 

Indeed, during the period mentioned above, there had 
been many cases in which the police had resorted to shooting 
out of hand selected or suspected Naxalite or CPI(M) cadres. 

The most pernicious instrument for bringing about a police 
raj in the country, however, had been the enactment of 
draconian laws for detention without trial, the latest piece of 
legislation of that genre was the Maintenance of Internal 
Security Act (MISA), 1971. During the passage of the Bill for 
enactment, the then Minister of State for Home, K.C. Pant, 
who piloted it, had assured Parliament that the law was being 
enacted in the context of the Bangladesh crisis and that it would 
remain on the statute book only for a limited period. The 
Bangladesh crisis is long gone, but the Act has remained, 
although one of its most arbitrary provisions, viz., Section 17A, 
was struck down by the Supreme Court in April 1973. 

The highest judiciary in the land, the Supreme Court, had 
repeatedly passed severe strictures on the manner in which 
the governments of different States had been using the MISA. 
In February 1974, Mr Justice V. R. Krishna Iyer and 
Mr Justice R. S. Sarkaria in the course of their judgment on 
a habeas corpus petition observed “concern at prolonged 

31. See Sajal Basu, op. cit., pp. 80, 92 and 118. In his preface, Basu 
thanks the IG of Police, West Bengal, and the OC, Criminal Section, 
Lalbazar Police Headquarters for their cooperation. 
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detention without trial, without periodical review of each in¬ 
dividual case in changing circumstances.” 8 * 

On 12 November 1974, Mr Justice Chandrachud of the 
Supreme Court quashed the order of detention passed by the 
District Magistrate, Patna, detaining the Bihar student leader 
(of the Jana Sangh student wing) Ram Bahadur Rai, 'with a 
view to preventing him in a manner prejudicial to public order*. 
He observed that "it is a fundamental right of every citizen 
to launch a peaceful agitation or form association for the 
ventilation of grievances in a lawful manner’*. 

Mr Justice Chandrachud’s judgment deserves quoting 
at length as its wordings serve to bring out the 
contrast between the ideals of democracy and the current 
practice of the Indian rulers. "Peaceful protests,” he 
said, "and voicing of contrary opinion are powerful, 
wholesome weapons in the democratic repertoire...it 
is unconstitutional to pick up a peaceful protestant and 
put him behind the bars.” 

The Court held that the word 'agitation’ did not 
necessarily comprise the element of violence as held by 
the Patna High Court while dismissing Rai’s petition. 

"The glorious history of our freedom movement 
exemplifies that agitations may primarily be intended 
to be and can be peaceful - ” 

Mr Justice Chandrachud said though different 
dictionaries gave a variety of meanings of the word 
'agitation,’ in regard to a social and political question, 
the normal meaning could be 'to arouse or to attempt 
to arouse public interest’. 33 

According to a statement by the Union Home Ministry, 3 * 
16,825 persons were detained under the MISA during the 
period 7 May, 1971 to 30 June, 1974. The number of MISA 


32. Hindusthan Standard, Calcutta, 14 February, 1974. 

33. The Times of India, New Delhi, 13 December, 1974. 

34. The Hindustan Times , New Delhi, 12 February, 1975. 
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detenus was 5189 on 31 October, 1974. Out of the latter 
number, 1498 were, in the Government’s reckoning, known 
to have specific political affiliations. Some years ago the 
West Bengal Government had even refused to concede 
any political implications whatsoever of the massive use of 
the detaining powers under the MIS A. In a press note dated 
Calcutta, 21 September, 1974, it said : “The use of the phrase 
’political prisoners’ is very misleading. It implies that a 
person is in jail because of his political beliefs. There are 
no such prisoners in West Bengal. A person is arrested only 
if he commits or is involved in a criminal offence under the 
Indian Penal Code, Explosives Act, Arms Act, etc. A person 
is detained under the Maintenance of Internal Security Act 
if and when he is involved in activities affecting public order, 
security of the State, or maintenance of supplies and services 
essential to the community. Whether they commit these 
offences in pursuance of some political belief or not is im¬ 
material.” 

Since the present criticism against the Government is that 
of arbitrarily using the powers for detention without trial, the 
talk of Indian Penal Code or Explosives Act in the press note 
is totally irrelevant. And, numerous cases in which the 
intervention of the Courts has led to the order for releases 
of the detenus (not always promptly honoured by the detaining 
authorities) have proved that the detention orders had been 
motivated not by any considerations of public order or 
security of the State as such, but by the narrow self-interests 
of the ruling powers or even, as we shall presently see, of the 
minions of the ’law’. In any case, the denial of political 
considerations behind a large percentage of the detention orders 
is sheer hypocrisy. 

A very well-known litterateur narrates in detail a very 
fantastic story of police persecution of a person in Calcutta. 
Kamal Bose, an employee of the Chittaranjan Cancer Hospital, 
was arrested on 8 January 1973 in connection with two criminal 
cases. He was produced before a magistrate who granted 
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him bail in both the cases. But he was not released from the 
prison. Before he could furnish the bail bonds, two further 
criminal cases were instituted against him by a different police 
station. Again he moved for bail before a magistrate and 
once more bail was granted. Once again before he could walk 
out of custody, he was re-arrested on a fresh charge by a 
third police station. 

As no evidence was adduced against him, Bose was subse¬ 
quently discharged in each of the five cases against him. But 
before he could be released from custody, the Commissioner of 
Police, Calcutta, by an order dated February 24, 1973 “with 
view to preventing him (Bose) from acting in any manner 
prejudical to maintenance of the public order,” in exercise 
of powers conferred by the Maintenance of Internal Security 
Act 1971, “directed that Bose remain in detention.” 

A writ of habeas corpus was then moved on behalf of Bose 
in the Calcutta High Court. While this application was 
pending, the Calcutta police launched yet another case against 
him. Karaal Bose was granted bail in this last case too, but 
continued to be detained under the MISA. Subsequently 
after the Supreme Court had struck down Section 17A of the 
MISA on 18 May 1973, the division bench of the Calcutta 
High Court, responding to an application from Bose ordered 
his immediate release, which was again frustrated. To cut the 
long story short, the same cycle of events was repeated three 
or four times more—with a new police agency coming up with 
some new measure to prolong his detention each time Bose 
secured an order for his release. Ultimately, after the provision 
of the anticipatory bail under the Code of Criminal Procedure 
1973 had come into force, Bose moved the High Court for 
protection under its provision. He made the plea that the 
police “were acting in a malafide manner and that they 
appeared to be determined to keep Bose in custody without 
trial as long as they could...” 

“The petition,” AM continues, “was heard by Hon’ble 
Justices N. C. Talukdar and A. N. Banerjee. After listening 
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to the saga of arrests and rearrests and rere-arrests f the 
Hon’ble Justices suggested to counsel that may be Bose should 
try it out at least once more : since what the Justices were 
saying were within the earshot of the representatives of the 
police, Bose could perhaps come back to the High Court after 
giving himself—and the police—another chance. 

“Kamal Bose and his counsel respectfully heeded the 
suggestion of the Hon’ble Court. The bail granted by the 
magistrate in the Karaya Police Station case in July 1973 was 
availed of on May 14, 1974. Bose walked out of prison, a 
free man for the first time in sixteen months.” 36 

Another “classical case is that of the teen-age canteen 
employee who was arrested under the MISA because 
he insisted that a policeman pay his bills which had 
accumulated for a month. This would never have come 
to light if the boy had not had the imagination to send a 
letter to the Supreme Court and if it had not come to 
the attention of some conscientious individual in the 
court. In the event, the Supreme Court initiated proceed¬ 
ings on its own and secured the boy’s release. But how 
many other cases must there be of gross injustice under the 
MISA ?” 3a 

As to the last question, the Bengali daily, Jugantar , owned 
by the Ghosh family which has provided two ministers to the 
Congress Government then in power in West Bengal, ran a 
series of signed articles detailing numerous cases of arbitrary 
detentions under the MISA, sometimes in flagrant defiance of 
court orders. 37 

How the arbitrary powers placed in the hands of the police 
by the regime and the growingly important role assigned 
to it in the scheme of government had tended to turn a 


35. A. M., Calcutta Diary, Economic and Political Weekly, Bombay, 
1 June, 1974. 

36. Girilal Jain, The Times of India , New Delhi, 20 November, 1974. 

37. Jugantar, Calcutta, 18 and 19 December, 1974. 
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part of it into a corrupt, extortionist and lawless outfit can be 
seen from the following story, published in the Bengali news¬ 
paper mentioned above. 

Dwarkaram, as the story goes, is the owner of a few small 
shops at the Dunlop New Market in the Hooghly district of 
West Bengal. On 11 October 1974, two police officers, one in 
uniform and the other in mufti, visited the shops and expressed 
their annoyance over the fact that the owner of the shops had 
not paid his courtesy call on those two newly arrived police 
officers in the local police station. They then locked up the 
shops after throwing out the shop-assistants. When Dwarkaram 
on learning about the incident went to the police station, he 
was advised to pay up Rs 1,000. After Dwarkaram had 
reported the matter to the superior officers, the shops were 
unlocked, but he was taken to the police station on some 
pretexts. There, he was intimidated and even pushed into the 
lock-up for a while. 

Dwarkaram reported all these developments to the Chief 
Judicial Magistrate who passed order for an enquiry by an 
officer not below the rank of a DSP. 

Despite the Magistrate’s order, the police again raided the 
shops twice on 2 and 3 November and picked up Dwarkaram’s 
son who was later enlarged on bail for Rs 100. 

On 16 December at about 6-30 p.m. two of his shops were 
looted. Dwarkaram then wrote to the SP giving the names 
of the miscreants and also moved the court. The Magistrate 
ordered an enquiry. 

There was another raid on his shop on 9 January, 1975. 

On 19 January 1975, at about 11 p.m. Dwarka’s shops were 
looted for the third time and, additionally, set on fire. 88 

This brief survey of developments in the country that 
clearly reveal a strengthening of the grip of the repressive 
apparatus of the State can be appropriately rounded up with 
the following conclusion about the contemporary scene, drawn 


38. Jugantar , Calcutta, 25 January, 1975. 
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in the draft political resolution for the tenth congress of 
the CPI. It says, “the strengthening of the top bureaucracy 
and frequent resort to undemocratic and anti-people methods, 
including the reckless use of the armed forces to deal with 
Maw and order situations*, all lead to the threat” to 
parliamentary democracy. 80 


39. Supplement to New Age, New Delhi, 1 December, 1974, emphasis 
added. Even a document drawn by Congressmen 'strictly for 
Congressmen* reportedly mentions the use of "elite corps of paramili¬ 
tary forces”. (The Statesman , Calcutta, 19 February, 1975). 
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We would like to emphasize once again, and no 
emphasis in this context would be too great, that though 
the Government possesses the constitutional right to 
initiate laws, it cannot, by taking the law into its own 
hands, resort to oppressive measures to curb the political 
beliefs of its opponents. No person, not even a prisoner, 
can be deprived of his *life ’ or *personal liberty ’ except 
according to the procedure established by law. 

—From the judgment of the Supreme Court on the 
writ petitions by the three Naxalite prisoners in 
Visakhapatnam Central Jail, as reported in The Times 
of India, New Delhi, 11 September, 1974. 

During those days Indian prison regime had been the object 
of much international attention and condemnation. In May, 
1974, a number of internationally known academics and intellec¬ 
tuals, mostly from Canada and the USA, sent a joint telegram 
to the Government of India deploring the fact that numerous 
“political prisoners have been kept rotting in Indian jails for 
several years without even proper trials and subjected there to 
the most inhuman conditions as well as to physical tortures.” 1 

The same message was later repeated in August 1974 
over the signature of more that two hundred academics and 
intellectuals from all over the non-socialist world. 2 

1. The Marxist Review, Calcutta, May-June, 1974. 

2. Ibid., September, 1974. 
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It was followed by the publication of a lengthy document on 
the conditions of political prisoners in West Bengal jails, 
prepared by Amnesty International 3 , London. While the 
Establishment Press in India had completely ignored the 
earlier protests by the academics, the report of Amnesty 
Internationa] somehow seemed to have stirred its conscience. 
A number of leading Indian dailies and periodicals devoted 
space to the document, wrote editorial comments and some of 
them even carried investigative reports of their own on the 
subject. 

Because of its attempt at documentation in detail, the 
Amnesty report deserves quoting at some length. The intro¬ 
duction to the report says : “...Amnesty International estimates 
that between 15,000-20,000 prisoners are now held for political 
reasons in one Indian State alone. West Bengal. A large 
number of these prisoners have spent periods of up to three 
years without trial as ‘Under Trial’ prisoners. 

“Amnesty recognises that its concern about this 
policy of large-scale untried detention is shared in the 
highest legal forum in the country. Lately, the Supreme 
Court of India observed that the new jurisdiction of the 
‘jejune’ judicial protection was an erosion of citizens’ 
fundamental right of personal liberty against arbitrary 
deprivation...” 

“Amnesty International has raised the issue of political 
imprisonment in West Bengal (where most of the political 
prisoners are being held) both with the Central and with the 
provincial (sic) Governments on several occasions (on March 
15, 1973, October 19, 1973 and February 1, 1974). When 
46 political prisoners went on a hunger strike on May 17, 
Amnesty prepared a report on the conditions and the treatment 
of political prisoners in West Bengal. The report...was sent 
to the Indian Prime Minister and the Chief Minister of West 
Bengal on June 14, 1974... 

3. The document was published in full in Economic and Political Weekly , 
Bombay, 21 September, 1974. 
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“However, on none of these four occasions has the Amnesty 
received any response from the Government, and has therefore 
decided to publish the updated report on detention conditions 
in West Bengal jails.” 

In its main report. Amnesty says : 

“...Last year the West Bengal Home Minister stated in 
the State Assembly that the total number of ‘prisoners 
arrested for being Naxalites was 17,787’ (Anandabazar Patrika , 
March 17, 1973). On January 1, this year The Statesman 
reported that 2,000 are held under the Defence of India 
Rules (DIR) and the Maintenance of Internal Security Act 
(MISA); ... According to this report, more than 17,800 are, 
in addition, held as ‘Under Trial’ prisoners, but the majority 
have now been detained two or more years without trial. 
Some of them have been so detained for nearly five years. On 
their release, prisoners held under preventive detention are often 
reported to be rearrested, either under different clauses of the 
same laws or charged with specific criminal offences. Thus, 
although the Supreme Court of India ruled on April 19, 1973 
that the special detention powers under Article 17A of the 
MIS A (extending the period of preventive detention to 21 
months) were illegal, and ordered the release of 1,760 prisoners 
who had been detained under this provision, nearly all these 
prisoners remained in detention, either under different sections 
of the same Act or on criminal charges.” 4 

“Accounts from the ex-prisoners received by Amnesty,” 
the report continues, “indicate that hygiene conditions 
in most jails are bad. According to a recent report... 
in Calcutta Presidency Jail, only one water tap is avail¬ 
able for 150-200 prisoners, and in the dry season it is 
difficult to obtain drinking water for the inmates. In 
Alipore Special Jail, there is only one water tap for 
700 prisoners. In some other jails, prisoners reportedly 

4. The Union Minister of State for Home, K. C. Pant admitted in the 
Rajya Sabha that out of the 1303 MISA prisoners released in West 
Bengal following the Supreme Court judgment, 1044 were rearrested. 
(The Hindustan Times , New Delhi, 27 July, 1973.) 
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have to take drinking water from ponds where the prisoners 
bathe and wash their clothes. Under-Trial prisoners are 
kept in wards of 80-100 inmates which are dirk and airless , 
and prisoners are locked up from 5-30 in the evening till 
6-00 a.m. without any sanitary facilities. In the morning 
prisoners are allowed out for two hours to have meals, wash 
and use lavatory facilities.” 

On the subject of punishment in prisons, the report said : 
“Amnesty has been particularly concerned about the use of 
bar fetters (‘dandaberi* and ‘shikliberi’) on prisoners regarded 
as dangerous or security risks. While such fetters seem to be 
used in West Bengal jails, reports of this have reached Amnesty 
also from Bihar, especially. Fifty-one alleged Naxalite prisoners 
are kept in chains in Hazaribagh Jail, some of them for periods 
of more than two years. The fetters are kept on day and 
night, according to the jailer of Hazaribagh Jail ‘to avoid 
further trouble’... The use of bar fetters is also reported 
from other jails : in Calcutta Presidency Jail, prisoners are 
allegedly kept in fetters for periods of three to six months or 
even longer. Such treatment is contrary to Rule 33 of the United 
Nations Standard Minimum Rules for the Treatment of Prisoners 
—even for those convicted 

The Amnesty International report then refers to allegations 
of torture of prisoners. ‘'...Torture,” it says, “is frequently 
applied during police interrogation, both in the Special Police 
Office (14 Lord Sinha Road, Calcutta) and in the Lai Bazar 
Police Station in Calcutta. Allegations of torture include 
severe beatings -to the extent of fractured limbs—prisoners 
being hung upside down and pins and nails being inserted 
into their nails and other sensitive organs of the body, including 
the genitals. In a number of cases, the use of modern electric 
shock methods is reported, and prisoners are also allegedly 
burned with cigarettes, extinguished on their skin.” 

The report also refers to the allegations that some “women 
were taken to Lai Bazar Police Station one month after 


5. Emphasis added. 
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their arrest. When failing to supply the wanted 
information, they were stripped naked, burned with 
cigarettes on all parts of the body, and in some cases, 
iron rulers were inserted into the rectum and vagina. 
When recovered, these women would, according to this 
report, be taken to Lai Bazar for the same treatment 
after 20—22 days.” 

The report concluded by referring to the case of massacres 
of political prisoners in jails, and presents the relevant data as 
in Table on the next page. 

After having ignored the three private communications from 
Amnesty International, the Government of West Bengal, the 
main object of criticisms of Amnesty, came out with bland 
denials of the charges. But its denials failed to impress 
anybody. A leading New Delhi newspaper commented 
editorially : “The official refutation makes heavy weather of 
the fact that Amnesty’s estimate of political prisoners held in 
West Bengal ranges between 15,000 and 20,000. This is said 
to be excessive. May be the figure is an overstatement. The 
official report itself, however, confirms that between March 
1970 and February 1974, no less than 18,000 Naxalites were 
arrested. It adds that at no period during the last four 
years did this figure exceed 3,000. As it explains, Naxalite 
detenus can be held under the extraordinary laws of preventive 
detention, for short periods only ; they are often then released 
either upon court intervention or because the State cannot 
further detain them. No attempt is made in the refutation, 
however, to indicate how many of those released under either 
of these exigencies had been rearrested soon after and thrown 
into prison again—in a relay of detention. Nor does it deal 
separately with the allegations relating to undertrials who, under 
any canon of rule by law, are entitled to protection not merely 
from illegal or excessively zealous detention, but also from 
normal imprisonment or harassment...” 6 

6. The Hindustan Times , New Delhi, 20 September, 1974. 
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Jail Incidents in West Bengal and Bihar During Period 
December 1970 to June 1972 


Name of Jail 


Midnapore Jail, 
December 16, 1970 
Midnapore Central 
Jail, 

February 5, 1971 
Berhampur Jail, 
February 24, 1971 
Dum Dum Central 
Jail, 

May 14, 1971 
Bankipur Jail 

(Patna), 

July 7, 1971 
Alipur Special Jail, 
July 11, 1971 
Hazaribagh Jail 

(Bihar), 

July 25, 1971 
Alipur Central Jail, 
November 26,1971 
Asansol Special 

Jail, 

August 5, 1971 
Hooghly Jail, 
February 7, 1972 
Bhagalpur Jail, 

May 8, 1972 
Burdwan Jail, 

May 28, 1972 


Source 


Statesman , 
December 17, 1970 

Statesman 
February 6, 1971 
Jugantar , 

February 25, 1971 

Statesman , 

May 15, 1971 

Times of India , 

July 8, 1971 
Times of India , 

July 12, 1971 

Statesman, 

July 26, 1971 
Jugantar , 

November 27, 1971 

Times of India, 
August 6, 1971 
Statesman , 

February 8, 1972 
Statesman , 

May 9,1972 
Statesman , 

May 29, 1972 


Persons Killed 
(Official Estimates) 

10 

1 

10 

16 

2 

6 

16 

6 

9 

1 

9 

2 

Total: 88 
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Apropos the charges of torture, the editorial says: 
“It is no answer to these to say that they cannot be true 
because India enjoys an open society, in which such 
action would have attracted sharply hostile notice. The 
question in such cases is not whether the reports are regarded 
by the Government as being politically motivated or fair. 
Indeed there is imperative need to allay public suspicions if 
these be not warranted. The State Government has unfor¬ 
tunately failed to do that-- ” 

Indeed, there is plenty of official and non-official evidence to 
corroborate, at least substantially, all the allegations made in 
the Amnesty International memorandum. 

For instance, the utter lack of minimum amenities that 
results from an inordinate overcrowding of the prisons has 
been categorically admitted by official spokesmen. 

Prisoners sleep in shifts in some jails in the country 
because of lack of accommodation, according to a study 
group appointed by the Home Ministry. Giving this 
information. Minister of State for Home affairs R. N. 
Mirdha said, jails in the country were overcrowded with 
prisoners resulting in a kind of shift system for the 
prisoners to sleep. 7 

The Superintendent of Biharsharif jail in a letter to the IG 
of Prisons expressed fears of an outbreak of epidemic diseases 
like cholera or smallpox. 

He has stated that against the total capacity of 125 prisoners 
there were 526 prisoners in Biharsharif jail. After sunset the 
prisoners were packed to suffocation in the existing three halls 
and most of them had to pass the night sitting due to lack of 
space. Lavatory facilities are most insufficient. 8 

According to study team set up by the Union Horae 
Ministry, between 1961 and 1970, there had been a 37 per cent 


7. Patriot , New Delhi, 12 February 1974. 

8. The Indian Nation , Patna, 2 April 1974. 

7 
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rise in the prison population from 10,05,880 to 13,78,657 
without any expansion of the accommodation in the prisons. 9 
As a result, jails originally meant for housing t>nly 6,00,000 
inmates had nearly 14 lakh souls packed in them. 10 

The corruption and brutality of the prison administration 
further intensify the basic shortages of supplies and services 
and turn the jails into a veritable hell. A leading national daily 
commented : 

"...Evidence is by no means lacking to prove that 
convicts and detenus in that state as elsewhere, jare being 
treated with wanton brutality. Not too long ago, as 
many as 18 wardens were suspended in a Patna jail for 
cruelly assaulting prisoners without provocation--The 
real cause of the trouble in all such cases clearly is that 
the prison administration is corrupt through and through. 
Rations meant for the prisoners are pilfered by the 
wardens and sold in the open market. So also blankets, 
medicines and clothing. In one prison, the inmates are 
allowed to sell blood to the blood bank of the local 
medical college hospital but the warders take a cut and 
let the donors use the rest of the money to purchase 
rice, flour, sugar, tea, cigarette, betel, opium or liquor 
from a shop being run inside the jail itself. In another, 
600 convicts and undertrials are herded together in cells 
meant for only 60 and the cells are so crammed that they 
have to bribe wardens to be able to lie down for three or 
four hours, the bribe being known as ‘sleep money.’ ” lr 
As regards the treatment meted out to political, more 
[ specifically Naxalite prisoners, Bhupesh Gupta, the CPI leader 
who expected that "the Prime Minister and West Bengal Chief 
Minister should display understanding, sympathy and fore¬ 
sight" wrote: "The prisoners are denied proper legal defence 
and even interview by lawyers, not to speak of their relatives. 

9. M R in Economic and Political Weekly, Bombay, 28 September 1974. 

10. Editorial in The Times of India, New Delhi, 19 November 1974. 

11. Ibid. 
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The usual jail interviews are at the mercy not of the law or the 
code, but of the CID people who from a distance actually run 
the jails insofar as these Naxalite prisoners are concerned. 

(< The jail administration and even the magistracy are helpless 
in the face of the cruel and vindictive directives from the CID. 
In fact, the jail authorities are particularly eager to please the 
home department via the CID by constantly harassing the 
Naxalites, beating them up or otherwise perpetrating cruelties 
on these victims of political revenge-taking. 

“Here are some examples of the grossest violation of the 
ordinary codes of law. 

“Asoke Das’s letter for the appointment of a lawyer 
for his defence reached the latter 45 days after it had been 
handed over to the jail authorities but by that time he 
had been sentenced to death by the sessions court. Now 
his request to engage former advocate general Ajit Dutt 
for his appeal in the Calcutta High Court has been turned 
down. Dutt is a well-known counsel with high records 
of service to our democratic movement. 

“Similarly, another Naxalite prisoner Panchu 
Paramanik’s letter for legal defence was deliberately 
delayed by the authorities till the hearing in the sessions 
case against him and his other co-accused had all but 
concluded.” 12 

The allegations of the inhuman brutalities perpetrated on 
the women political prisoners in the Presidency Jail were made 
among others by Indrajit Gupta, the floor leader of the CPI 
in the Lok Sabha. About the fate of his allegations. New Age , 
organ of the CPI, lamented as follows : 

“...Extremely serious charges (were) made by a senior 
political leader and an opposition leader in parliament and 
one expected a more responsible response from the Prime 
Minister than the casual manner in which she had disposed 
of the charges. Instead of ordering a judicial or public inquiry 
she forwarded the letter to the West Bengal Chief Minister who 


12. New Age , New Delhi, 7 October 1973, emphasis added. 
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in his turn asked the police commissioner to make an enquiry. 
Now the West Bengal Government has come out with a state¬ 
ment denying the charges. So, what the accused says stands 
without the accusers being given any chance to prove the 
charge.” 13 

And, finally, about the ‘incidents’ in West Bengal jails which 
took heavy tolls of Naxalite lives, excerpts from the findings 
of two enquiry commissions set up by the State Government, 
as published in New Age, 1 * are given below. 

Two separate one-member judicial enquiry commissions were 
appointed following the death from lathi-charge of 17 under- 
trial Naxalite prisoners and injury to 147 others in Asansoi 
special jail and Alipore central jail in 1971. Justice A. K. Basu 
constituted the enquiry commission for the Asansoi incident, 
while Justice B. C. Mitra constituted the other. 

The lathi-charge in Asansoi jail was made on the plea that 
the prisoners were trying to escape. Nine prisoners were killed 
and two injured in this lathi-charge. 

In Alipore jail the lathi-charge followed, in the words 
of the commission, a “small incident of trifling nature” 
in which a convict overseer clashed with some undertrial 
prisoners. In ten to twenty minutes eight prisoners were 
beaten to death and 145 injured which in the words of the 
commission indicated “the intensity of the devastating 
nature of the lathi-charge.” 

The surviving Naxalite prisoners did not depose before the 
two commissions because they thought it would be of no use. 
The two commissions, therefore, had to depend entirely on 
hospital and postmortem reports and on the jail authorities’ 
versions of the incidents. But even this extremely inadequate 
and one-sided evidence brought to light the harrowing nature of 
the killings. 


13. Ibid ., 13 October, 1974. 

14. Ibid., 17 March, 1974. 
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Regarding the Asansol incident the authorities claimed that 
the lathi-charge was taken recourse to because the Naxalite 
prisoners tried to escape. 

Rejecting this plea Justice Basu observed that 
although the ‘proximate’ cause of the incident was that 
some Naxalite prisoners came out of their cells on that 
fateful night there was no “evidence that they did any 
ove/t act to escape from the jail save and except coming 
out of their cells”. In fact, he continued, “none of them 
could.” 

Justice Basu also rejected the jailor’s plea that the warders 
acted in self-defence. Thejnjured warders and the jailor were 
treated by the jail doctor according to whom all the injuries 
were of a minor nature. “Therefore the story of self-defence 
has no legs to stand,” the commission observed. 

Commenting on the evidence which showed that the 
lathi-charge continued even after the victims had surren¬ 
dered and were immobilised, the commission commented 
that “they were mercilessly and continuously beaten” 
and the “injuries were all antemortem and homicidal in 
nature.” 

The jail authorities also showed criminal callousness in 
regard to the lives of the injured. Four injured prisoners 
were sent to hospital nearly 12 hours after the incident. The 
plea given for the delay was that no ambulance or car was 
available to carry them to the hospital. 

Commenting on this, Justice Basu observed, “I believe with 
little more sense of responsibility, foresight and consideration 
it would not have been impossible for the Superintendent or 
the Jailor to get hold of some sort of a vehicle to send the 
prisoners to the hospital earlier, particularly as the Inspector of 
Police says, if requisitions were made to him, he could have 
provided with a vehicle.” 

The FIR also was made 10 hours after the incident. 
There could be no explanation for such delay “unless the 
jail authorities were cooking up the story.” 
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In the case of the Alipore jail incident Justice Mitra 
also rejected the escape story “as any ground or justification 
for the lathi-charge”. The lathi-charge was made indiscrimi¬ 
nately. “Even such prisoners sitting in a *file within the 
ward, and from whom there was no sign of aggression, did 
not escape the fury of the assault.” 

Both the commissions severely criticised the conditions in 
which political prisoners are kept in jail. 

Alipore jail, for example, has accommodation for a maximum 
of 1,471 prisoners. But the total number of prisoners held 
there on November 26, 1971, the day on which the lathi-charge 
was made, were 2,626. 

Commenting on this the commission said, “This naturally 
causes frayed and irritable tempers, a feeling of animosity 
towards all, particularly to the jail staff and generates a sense 
of frustration and unhappiness.” 

“Besides, political prisoners owing allegiance to rival political 
parties, who are hostile to each other in the extreme, as well as 
criminal convicts are all herded in the same wards....Criminal 
convicts need a kind of attention different from that needed for 
political prisoners. The habits, the mode of living, the objects 
in life and thinking of the criminal convicts are altogether at 
variance with those of the political prisoners* •-They must 
therefore be segregated from the political prisoners and should 
not be made to share the same ward.” 

Both the commissions pleaded for better and humane treat¬ 
ment for the Naxalite prisoners and refused to label them as 
‘criminals* as the West Bengal jail minister called them. “They 
are no criminals in the ordinary sense, but very likely had been 
induced to commit crimes in pursuit of an ideal,” said Justice 
Mitra. 

Bhupesh Gupta and Indrajit Gupta, CPI’s floor leaders in 
the two Houses of Parliament, and other leaders of the party as 
well as the CPI Press had taken a major part in the campaign 
for stopping atrocities on political, specifically Naxalite, priso¬ 
ners in West Bengal and Andhra Pradesh. But unfortunately, it 
appeared that about the same brutalities were being perpetrated 
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on the political prisoners at Trivandrum under a regime headed 
by the CPI Chief Minister. According to a report in the well- 
known Bombay periodical. Economic and Political Weekly, 16 so 
far uncontradicted, sadistic torture was inflicted on political 
prisoners right from the moment they were pushed into a police 
van. The report says : 

“The moment a suspected political cadre is arrested he 
loses all human liberties. He is asked to remove his shirt and 
throughout his interrogation he is forced to remain in this 
half-clad state. The idea is to humiliate and intimidate him, 
since everyone around him is not just in ordinary dress but in 
uniform. The police van which is used to transfer the arrested 
person from the point of his arrest to the interrogation centre 
contains more than enough seats for all the policemen and the 
detenu to sit on; but the police insist upon the detenu sitting on 
the floor of the van. Once the vehicle starts to move the 
beating begins. With the detenu in the centre as their target, 
the policemen on the side-seats use their boots, rifle-butts 
and lathis on him. All this is accompanied by the most 
abusive threats that can be imagined.” 

Inside the police station, “A favourite form of beating 
is to hold the head of the cadre between the knees of the 
seated officer and to fist him or hit him with a rifle-butt on 
his bent back. Another is to kick the cadre on the solar 

plexus with a booted leg. This_is at the ordinary level 

of torture. At a higher level, there is a case of a piece of 
cloth having been wound around a young undertrial’s penis 
and then set aflame so as to produce a confessional state¬ 
ment from him. An even more terrible form of torture is 
what is known in police jargon as the 'green broomstick 
trick,’ where a fresh broomstick (so that it would not break) 
is forced into a person’s penis.... 

“... .Sometimes the detenu would faint. Then they would 
revive him with water and begin again.” 


15. 7 September, 1974. 
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About the prison regime in Kerala, the report said that 
peaceful struggles like hunger strikes by political prisoners 
for securing some minimum rights such as those of reading and 
writing have met with severe repression. For'instance, on 
22 October, 1972, “all the undertrials, except 11, had to appear 
in court. Tn the afternoon, after lunch, those who had to 
appear in court were taken to court. Inside the jail, as part of 
their peaceful agitation, the 11 undertrials refused to return 
to their cells. They pointed out that as undertrial 
prisoners they were entitled to spend some time outside their 
cells. At once the jail warders fell upon them and began to 
beat them with lathis. After this they dragged them and 
threw them into their cells. Most of the prisoners were bathed 
in blood ; some had suffered fractures and some had lost 
consciousness. 

“The jail authorities had meanwhile called in the Armed 
Reserve police, who cordoned the prison and lined the path 
that led from the main entrance to the jail to the segregation 
wards. When those who had gone to the court returned they 
were split into groups of five and made to walk the gauntlet 
from the main entrance to their wards. They were abused, 
kicked with booted legs and hit with lathis and rifle-butts. 
The majority of the prisoners fell on the way. Finally, they 
were dragged and thrown into their cells. A few minutes 
later a doctor came to report on their condition. On the basis 
of his report the beatings continued throughout the day and 
well into the night—until the doctor felt that any further 
beating would cause permanent injury or death. 

“•••The youngest of the undertrials, a boy hardly 
16, began to show signs of insanity. Another undertrial 
was driven to commit suicide. Two of the undertrials 
who were being treated for TB were also among those 
who were beaten up.” 

It was, however, a hopeful sign that in the months leading 
newspapers came out sharply against the inhuman treatment 
of prisoners—particularly the politicals—in the jails in a number 
of States. The Times of India wrote editorially : 
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“The Supreme Court ruling that convicts have fundamental 
rights that should be respected may bring little cheer to the 
several thousand political prisoners in jails throughout the 
country. Although the court has held that the government 
cannot resort to oppressive measures to curb the beliefs of 
these prisoners, it is common knowledge that gaolers—parti¬ 
cularly in West Bengal, Bihar and Andhra Pradesh—have 
more or less a free hand in dealing with them. Apart from 
the threat of physical violence, there is also constant intimida¬ 
tion : for instance the Visakhapatnam cell, in which the three 
petitioners in the Supreme Court case are lodged, has a live 
wire around it although such treatment isn't meted out even 
to common criminals.” 10 

The Hindustan Times also pleaded that “every 
care must be taken to ensure that even its (the country's) 
prisons are not brutalised and that the rule of law and 
human justice prevail.” 17 


16. The Times of India, New Delhi, 15 September 1974. 

17. The Hindustan Times , New Delhi, 20 September 1974. 
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One believes in the freedom of the Press , freedom of 
expression and other freedoms which are very important. 
For my part, / do think that basically it is dangerous to 
suppress thought and the expression of thought in any way , 
because this may , besides suppressing a particular good 
thing , produce many kinds of evil which stunt the growth 
of a social group. 

—Jawaharlal Nehru’s speech at the 
All India Newspaper Editors’ Conference, 
New Delhi, 17 September, 1952. 

The Press in India is not particularly distinguished for its 
championship of democratic rights and popular interests. 
Owned by Big Business 1 and/or linked with the ruling party as 
they are, the large circulation national dailies are generally a 
docile instrument in the hands of the ruling power for bam¬ 
boozling the masses. In 1970-1972, while the repressive 
machinery of the State was flouting every canon of the rule of 
law in suppressing the Naxalites and the CPI (M) in West 
Bengal, Andhra Pradesh and some other parts of the country, 
the large circulation dailies used to turn their blind eye to these 

1. At present seven daily newspapers account for about 50 per cent of the 
total circulation of the all the daily newspapers in India. Among the 
English newspapers seven groups control about 82‘2 per cent of the total 
circulation. These top newspapers are owned and controlled by some 
of the leading big business Houses like those of Tata, Birla, Sahu-Jain, 
Ramnath Goenka, etc. 
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* 

highhanded actions, that is, of course, when they resisted 
from applauding them. It is an exercise of self-criticism of 
the Indian Press when a top journalist like Girilal Jain under¬ 
lines that by such participation in the conspiracy of silence 
about those repressive and unlawful activities of the State 
apparatus Indian democracy has subverted itself. 2 3 This apart, 
even in ordinary affairs of public morality and civilised norms, 
the Indian Press generally seeks to keep to the right side of 
the ruling powers. A veteran journalist and a former editor of 
The Searchlight , Patna, has sharply indicted the Indian Press 
for its pliability. He says : 

“The person, who as Chief Minister did such an uncons¬ 
cionable thing as to dismantle a judicial commission 
appointed to look into charges of corruption against a 
minister, was later rewarded by the Prime Minister, Mrs 
Indira Gandhi, by making him a Cabinet Minister in the 
Central Government. Was there even the faintest cri¬ 
ticism in the Indian Press against this outrageous act of 
the Prime Minister in appointing such a person in her 
Cabinet ? None that I know of. In another instance 
another politician, against whom a judicial enquiry was 
in process, was appointed, by Mrs Gandhi, a full rank 
Cabinet minister with portfolio of the same department 
into which the judicial investigation was being made. 
Not a murmur of protest was made by any newspaper 
against such an outrageous action of the Prime Minister. 8 
Under normal circumstances, the ruling power can keep 
the Press in leash by a judicious admixture of the carrot and 
the stick. As for the first, mention may be made of subsidised 
accommodation as in New Delhi or Chandigarh, land for house¬ 
building at cheap rates in various cities, All-India Radio and 
TV assignments, etc. In Bihar, a working journalist was made 
a member of the State Food Committee—a status that entitled 


2. See p. 43 ante. 

3. Subhash Chandra Sarkar, The Indian Review, April, 1974. 
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him to the privileges and perquisites of a Minister. And, this 
was done without reference to and in spite of the opposition 
from the editor of the newspaper concerned. 

As for the second, i.e., the ‘stick’, the statutory Press 
Council of India adjudicated a complaint against the Haryana 
Government that it had withdrawn the subsidised housing 
facilities extended to two journalists at Chandigarh because 
evidently some of their writings had displeased the Haryana 
Government. The Press Council held the action of the 
Government to be ‘punitive’ and directed the restoration of 
the facility. A well-known surveyor of the Indian Press cites 
another example of news-management. He says : 

“The editor of a daily that attempted to give a depiction of 
the facts despite its declared opposition to the ‘anti-people and 
anti-worker’ (railway) strike, was sought to be prevented 
from publishing the details of George Fernandes’s letter from 
prison to the Prime Minister, it being gently hinted that, since 
the strike was illegal under the Defence of India Rules, any¬ 
thing in the nature of support to the strike would attract action 
under the DIR. Alas, the story was already on one of the 
agency wires while the editor was still discussing the implica¬ 
tions of publishing the details of the letter. To play safe, the 
paper used the agency copy.” 4 

A very tell-tale account of news-management was published 
in a New Delhi periodical some years ago. Referring to the 
“explosion of a mob fury” during a demonstration before a 
foreign embassy in New Delhi, the journal wrote : 

“The next few hours saw an attempt to ‘manage’ the 
Press which was not only futile but also opened the 
government to a charge of flagrant dishonesty. Not¬ 
withstanding the fact that scores of foreign correspon¬ 
dents and photographers were present, the government 
‘advised’ Indian newspapers to refrain from publishing 
certain details or photographs. The result was a variety 


4. Economic and Politicot Weekly, Bombay, 1 June, 1974. 
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of garbled stories in the daily press which became a 
standing joke among the diplomatic and foreign press 
circles of the capital. But as if this was not enough, on 
the night of June, 15 (1967) the government stopped all 
cables and telex messages for five hours-- ” 5 6 
Tn those days, however, there had been instances of cruder 
attacks on the independence of the Press. The attack on the 
office and press of The Searchlight , Patna, is well known. 
On 18 March, 1974, an organised and well-equipped gang of 
rowdies attacked the office of The Searchlight and its Hindi 
associate Pradeep and thoroughly wrecked their printing press. 
Frantic telephone calls were made to the Chief Minister and 
the top brass of the administration and the police, but nobody 
came to their rescue. 

Soon afterwards, the State Government ‘delisted’ these two 
papers, that is, removed their names from the list of news¬ 
papers eligible for getting government advertisements. It 
even stopped the payment to these newspapers on account of 
government advertisements given earlier. The amount of 
their outstanding dues was about Rs. 8 lakhs. “The present 
government,” according to a commentator, “could not have 
liked Searchlight's fearless exposure of the intimidation and 
other questionable practices that marked the Madhubani 
assembly by-election in February (1974) which ended in famous 
victory for the Chief Minister. The paper had, for instance, 
reported that 6,000 policemen had been deployed in the consti¬ 
tuency on special duty for polling day and that bus and train 
services had been ordered to be suspended on the day of the 
election, thus hampering the movement of voters and party 
volunteers in the constituency. The paper had also reported 
how polling booths had been systematically ‘captured’ by 
Congressmen where they were not too sure that the voting 
would go in their favour in normal course.” 6 

5. Weekend Review , New Delhi, 24 June, 1967; quoted by Subhash 
Chandra Sarkar, Press and Public Affairs, Patna, 1967. 

6. Economic and Political Weekly , Bombay, 13 April, 1974. 
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When the two newspapers complained about all this to the 
Press Council, the Council “expressed its opinion that there 
was no justification for the State Government's order delisting 
The Searchlight and the Pradeep- and that the same was 
done vindictively to punish these papers for not toeing the 
Government line— 

The Council further “held that though the State 
Government could not be said to have actively connived 
at the fire to the premises, it were guilty of negligence in 
not providing sufficient protection to the press when the same 
was sought. 

“It also held that, on the evidence, it was clear that the 
Government was not unhappy at the destruction to the press 
which might have involved the extinction of the paper.” 

The Council also referred to the fact “that about Rs 8 
lakhs, being arrears of charges for advertisements already 
released to the papers, had been deliberately withheld and 
not paid. The Council pointed out that this was some 
proof about the intention of the Government to suppress 
the freedom of the two papers and to compel them to 
toe its line.” 

The Government in its press note announcing the delist¬ 
ing of The Searchlight and Pradeep “had stated that its 
action had a salutary effect on other papers. The Council 
understood this to mean that the punishment meted out 
to the two papers was not merely for what they were 
supposed to have done, but was also to serve as a warning 
to other papers that they should take care not to displease 
the Government. 

“The Council commented that it was this type of action 
that constituted a threat to the freedom of the Press-” 7 

7. PTI message as published in The Statesman, Calcutta, 16 October 1974. 
Emphasis added. The efficacy of the use of government advertise¬ 
ments in the combination of the carrot and the stick can be broadly 
guessed from the financial outlay on this head. Union Deputy Minister 
for Railways, Shall Quereshi, told the Lok Sabha that advertisements 
worth Rs 553, 189 were released by the railways during the railway 
strike in May 1974. (PTI message dated New Delhi, 26 June 1974.) 
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The growing threat to the freedom of the Press came 
under limelight in connection with The Hindustan Times case. 
Birlas who are the proprietors of this important New Delhi 
newspaper and its associated periodicals sought to terminate 
the service of its the then editor, B. G. Verghese, by giving him 
six months’ notice. When this came to be known, various 
journalists’ associations, including the conservative but powerful 
All-India Newspaper Editors’ Conference (AINEC), spoke out 
against the arbitrariness of the dismissal notice and took the 
issue to the Press Council of India for adjudication. Birlas, for 
their part, moved the Delhi High Court to forestall the Press 
Council’s deliberations of the subject. The matter is yet to be 
decided by the Court. In the meantime it has been revealed 
that the proprietors of The Hindustan Times were persuaded by 
powerful politicians into seeking to sack Verghese. According 
to a newspaper account based on two despatches by two Indian 
news agencies PTI and UNI, “Mr K. K. Birla, it would seem, 
has expressed the highest regard for Mr Verghese’s integrity 
and competence as an editor. Nevertheless at some point of 
time in August 1974, he sought to serve notice on him to quit. 
His decision appeared to have followed a chain of incidents 
earlier when a senior information official of the Prime Minister's 
Secretariat is alleged to have carried a letter from the chief 
executive of Maruti Limited to Mr Verghese. This related to a 
Hiddustan Times report on the Maruti small car project. 
Mr Verghese is reported to have considered this improper and 
he reportedly conveyed this to Mr Birla. 

“There were some exchanges between Mr Birla and 
Mr Verghese regarding certain news items published in The 
Hindustan Times relating to legal proceedings against a 
UP industrialist charged with hoarding essential 
commodities* •• 

Yet another point of difference between Mr Birla and 
Mr Verghese is stated to have been the publication of reports 
relating to a former Union Minister's role in the muddled 
Bihar politics and political corruption in that State-•• 
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“On August 18, 1974, Mr Birla, in his noticeof termina¬ 
tion of service, told Mr Verghese that a change in the 
paper’s editorship was desirable after Considering the 
advice of ‘numerous friends’ that none should continue as 
editor for more than five years-•• 

“Mr Birla did not specify in his notice who these 
friends were. 

“However, in an earlier letter to Mr Verghese, he 
identified them as Ministers, MPs and politicians,” 8 

Nireekshak, the well-known reviewer of the Indian Press in 
Economic and Political Weekly gave the background of the 
Verghese case as below. 

“It was no secret that the leaders of the Congress and the 
government were displeased with the paper’s (The Hindustan 
Times's ) editorial policy and approach to news. There were 
much gnashing of teeth, for instance, when the paper gave the 
Prime Minister’s last new year’s eve press conference, a hardy 
annual, single column treatment, which is all that it merited in 
terms of news. Other papers had gone to town over the press 
conference—presumably because, to them, the very fact of the 
Prime Minister’s speaking is big news. Hindustan Times' 
investigative reports on corruption in government could not 
have been received with joy in the Prime Minister’s camp. 
Neither could the story of the large number of foundation 
stones of projects which the Prime Minister had laid on the eve 
of the UP elections, pre-empting both the Planning Commission 
and the Plan, have been too well received. The paper followed 
up the progress of these projects in the post-election period and 


8. Hindusthan Standard, Calcutta, IS February 1975. 
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found that they had not moved an inch beyond the foundation 
stone stage.” 9 

The Verghese case had had even international reverberations. 
The Director of the International Press Institute (IPI) wrote 
in the Asian section of his annual report that the dismissal 
of the editor of The Hindustan Times “which seemed to have 
been forced on the owners by the direct pressure from the 
Government justifies some fears”, felt by the Press. Until the 
(attempted) dismissal of Verghese, the IPI Director said, “it 
was only a matter of skirmishes between the Government and 
the Opposition without a direct attempt at an attack on 
the traditional Press freedom.” “The dismissal (attempted to 
be) imposed on The Hindustan Times editor could be the first 
sign of such intentions,” the IPI Director said. 10 

This, however, is not the first time that Verghese had a 
brush with the Congress rulers. In 1972, following the 
publication of a harsh report on the West Bengal situation in 
The Hindustan Times, the State Chief Minister ‘succeeded in 
treating panic among the proprietors, one of whom made an air 
dash to Calcutta to settle matters with the administration. But 
Verghese refused to submit to the crude intimidations by 
Siddhartha Shankar Ray and the obsequious Birlas. He 
frontally counter-attacked in a strong editorial. Describing the 

9. Nireekshak in Economic and Political Weekly , Bombay, 10 October 
1974. The comic situation created in at least one case by the mad 
rush for foundation stone laying by the Prime Minister on the eve of 
the UP elections is brought out in the following report. “A foundation 
stone laid by the Prime Minister supposed to represent the start of 
work on a bridge across the Ganga near Bidur Kutti in Bijnor district 
has been put at the wrong place, far away from where the bridge will 
be, if and when it is built. Meanwhile, Mr Bahuguna’s Government 
has compounded its initial folly by a fresh fatuity. It has appointed 
a seven-man committee of enquiry to find out how the Prime Minister 
was misled into laying the foundation stone at the wrong place.” 

(The Times of India, New Delhi, 16 February 1974.) 

10. Hindusthan Standard, Calcutta, 28 December 1974. 

8 
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Chief Minister’s move as a ‘threat to the Press', the editorial 

said: 

“Here is yet another example of a highly placed poli¬ 
tician openly and unashamedly—but unsuccessfully—seeking 
proprietorial interference to muzzle an independent paper. 
The cynicism underlying this petty manoeuvre by a pillar 
of a party that advocates ‘diffusion’ of Press ownership, 
allegedly to save helpless editors and journalists from the 
tyranny of ‘monopoly’ owners, is the outstanding feature of 
this shabby episode...” 11 

If the leading Establishment dailies in the national and State 
capitals are treated unceremoniously whenever they slightly 
deviate from the servile code of conduct imposed by the ruling 
elite, the lot of the Left Press or small mofussil periodicals who 
may happen to cross the path of the rulers and their minions 
can be easily imagined. Lest someone should still entertain 
some doubts on this score, we are quoting two particular 
instances out of so many. 

On 14 January 1975, the office of Darpan, a Bengali weekly of 
Calcutta, an outspoken Left periodical, was raided by a gang. 
“In the busy hours of noon, some fifty young men, carried 
to the spot in taxis, cars and scooters, and armed with 
equipment necessary for the purpose, staged a well-prepared 
raid on the journal’s office, situated in one of the busiest 
areas of the city (of Calcutta). They wrecked the office to a 
nicety, destroyed old files, books and journals and beat up 
the employees found there-- With Vande Mataram on their 
lips, they shouted Zindabad to Chhatra Parishad--” 12 

“The editor and the printer of Rishwat” to cite another 
instance, “a local fortnightly, have fled Banda (UP) as a result 
of alleged police excesses. 

“The editor, Mr Ram Bhajan Nigam, said before 
he left for Lucknow, ‘I will not return until security is 


11. The Hindustan Times, New Delhi, 30 September 1972. 

12. SDG in The Marxist Review , Calcutta, February 1975. 
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guaranteed to me. My life and honour are in danger.*' 
He alleged that the police had instigated a local bully to 
abuse him in public. 

“Criminal cases have been registered by the police 
against Mr Nigam's two brothers. One of them has 
been put behind the bars on a charge of attempted 
murder under Section 307. The second brother has 
been charged with ‘illegally confining and criminally 
assaulting a seven-year-old girl.” 

“The immediate cause of the police wrath is stated 
to be the publication of two special issues of the magazine 
criticising the police. 

“The printer of the magazine, Mr Navratan Lai Gupta, 
was allegedly summoned to the police station and asked to 
surrender the manuscript of an article. 

“The manager of a printing press closed down his establish¬ 
ment and disappeared when the police asked him to hand over 
the manuscript of an anti-administration leaflet printed by him. 

“The owner of another press was summoned to the police 
station and threatened with arrest if he failed to produce the 
original copy of another anti-administration pamphlet... 

“These actions of the police have created a sense of 
insecurity among local newsmen.*’ 18 

If in spite of the wide-ranging evidence presented in the 
foregoing pages, some of the top Indian journalists are still 
found paying tribute to the freedom enjoyed by the Indian 
Press, that only tends to confirm the indictment of the Indian 
Press world made by Subhash Chandra Sarker, as quoted in the 
beginning of this chapter. In reply to a questionnaire circula¬ 
ted by Vidura , organ of the Press Institute of India, some of the 
leading Indian journalists have stated that “freedom of the 
Press has not seriously declined in India as has been recently 
averred by some commentators abroad.’’ The most categorical 
among the exponents of this view is the veteran journalist, 


13. The Times of India, New Delhi, 14 August, 1974. 
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Chalapati Rao, editor of the National Herald (Lucknow and 
New Delhi), associated with the Nehru family. He said, “I do 
not think freedom of the Press has seriously dgdined in this 
country...The Government has not directly or indirectly crushed 
or abolished the freedom, though State Governments have 
shown less tolerance of criticism than the Central Government. 
It is individual Ministers that are sometimes intolerant/’ 14 
Left-handed tribute has even been collected from the 
Director of the International Press Institute, Zurich, whose 
latest annual report contained some disparaging remarks on 
the subject. He is reported to have said that “I never 
amalgamated the situation of other Asian countries (i.e., 
Malaysia, Indonesia and the Philippines) with that of India. 
I feel really hurt by the fact that on vague agency reports, it 
could be believed that 1 could have mentioned India together 
with Indonesia and the Philippines as a country where once 
free Press has been suppressed”. 16 


14. The Hindustan Times , New Delhi, 17 February 1975. 

15. Ibid. 



STRONG ARM BRIGADES 


“/ want justice from the Government regarding the 
murder of my husband 

—Mrs Mira Mitra, Congress MLA from the 
Gaighata constituency in the 24 Parganas District 
of West Bengal. 

Mrs Mira Mitra entered the West Bengal Legislative Assembly 
from the constituency of her dead husband, the late Chandipada 
Mitra, who had been brutally murdered in mid-1973 as a 
consequence of bitter factional infights in the ruling party. 

The accused in the murder case were all acquitted after 
the preliminary hearings because, the magistrate said in his 
judgment, the police had not prepared and conducted the case 
properly. Mrs Mitra complained that she was unable to visit 
her constituency for some months because of threats of 
violence. The threats, she said, bad increased following the 
release of the accused in connection with the murder of her 
husband. She added that she had personally requested the 
West Bengal Chief Minister to appeal against the order of the 
lower Court. Sometime back, Ajoy Mukherji, former State 
Chief Minister, and 28 other Congress MLAs had, in a joint 
memorandum, asked the Chief Minister to reopen the case. 
Mrs Mitra had also raised the issue in the State Assembly. 1 


1. Hindusthan Standard, Calcutta, 27 November, 1974. 
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Another Congress MLA, Pankaj Banerji, alleged in the West 
Bengal Assembly on 27 February 1975, that “a school teacher 
in Cooch Behar, Mr Chandan Roy, had been mifrdered a fort¬ 
night ago and the house of Mr Ramkrishna Pal burnt down 
this morning because, he alleged, Mr Roy had been a witness in 
another case against a minister before theWanchoo Commission 
and Mr Pal had helped Mr Roy.” 2 

To cite some later events of the same genre : 

‘‘A man was stabbed and a policeman was injured 
when two groups of people stated to be members of 
rival factions of the Congress party, clashed with bombs, 
daggers, swords and sodawater bottles in the areas of 
Amherst Street, opposite Dufferin Hospital in Muchipara 
(in Central Calcutta) on Thursday (13 March 1975) night, 
according to police. 

‘‘Police had to burst two rounds of tear gas shells 
to bring the situation under control. Altogether nine 
people, some with arms, were arrested in this connection.” 3 4 
The next day, (i.e., 14 March 1975), “parts of Central and 
North Calcutta were paralysed for about five hours...as groups 
of people belonging to one faction of the Congress set up road 
blocks at 23 important street crossings and clashed with the 
police when the latter tried to clear them. 

“The demonstrators who were protesting against the 
arrest of some of their local leaders and workers on 
Thursday following a clash between two groups of 
Congressmen...attacked the police party with pipeguns, 
crackers, sodawater bottles, stones and fireballs. At least 
seven to eight rounds were allegedly fired at the policemen 
from pipeguns. 

“Police first burst 18 rounds of tear gas shells. But as this 
failed to bring the situation under control, police fired 11 
rounds—six rounds from revolver and five from muskets...”* 

2. The Times of India , New Delhi, 28 February, 1975. 

3. The Statesman , Calcutta, 14 March 1975. 

4. Ibid., 15 March, 1975. 
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The same day, Chief Minister Ray thundered in the State 
Assembly that “Calcutta cannot be allowed to be handed over 
to a number of people who will hold it to ransom”. Referring 
to a charge by a Congress MLA belonging to one of the clash¬ 
ing factions that the Congress hag had been ‘insulted’ by the 
police, Siddhartha Shankar Ray solemnly declaimed, “Those 
who indulge, in goondaism have no business to carry the 
Congress hag”. 5 6 

As if to mock at the Chief Minister, less than 48 hours 
later, “again on Monday (17 March 1975) an important road 
was blockaded by a section of the Chhatra Parishad members 
or supporters for about three hours. The police seem impotent 
in the face of such shows of force by young men invoking the 
authority of the Congress flag.”* 

The road blockade was preceded by bloody clashes between 
two ‘subgroups’ of the same faction of the Congress student- 
youth organisation, in the Rabindra Bharati University, located 
at the ancestral home of Tagore at Jorasanko, Calcutta. In the 
course of the clashes, the Vice-Chancellor’s room was ransacked, 
telephones and furniture smashed and five students injured, one 
of them having been thrown down from a second floor corridor. 

If a sitting MLA of the ruling party got brutally murdered 
by elements of its own ranks, or if its rival factions chose to 
to fight it out with bombs and swords and large parts of the 
city was paralysed as a result of the fallouts of this incident, 
it was solely due to the fact that the Congress flag had indeed 
been ceremoniously presented to ‘a group of people’ who had 
also been allowed to hold the city of Calcutta, and indeed the 
whole of West Bengal, to ransom. 

The terror regime under which this State had been groaning 
since the eve of the crucial elections in 1972 was in fact 
deliberately thrust upon the people of this State with a view to 
crushing the challenge from the militant Lefts to the existing 
oppressive-exploitative structure. 

5. Ibid. 

6. Ibid., 19 March 1975, emphasis added. 
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By and large ignored by the Establishment Press these 
frightening developments were extensively documented by 
the Left periodicals. The CP1(M) Press had catalogued from 
time to time a long series of assaults and murders and the 
total number of martyrs in their Roll of Honour adds up to 
over 600. 

The dimension of the intra-Congress violence, which not 
infrequently led to physical liquidation of members of the rival 
factions was the inevitable nemesis of the cult of violence, 
initiated with the full sanction of the centre of political power 
in India. When this Frankenstein appeared to have passed 
beyond all control, the top leadership in the persons of the 
Prime Minister and the Congress General Secretary vainly tried 
to impose a kind of protocol for the conduct of the strongarm 
brigades. That all this had little impact on the stormtroopers 
at the base was evident from the series of incidents—in Calcutta 
on 13 aud 14 March, 1975—described above. 

The story of the genesis and development of this ‘student- 
youth’ wing of the new Congress is an interesting subject for 
socio-political research which is obviously beyond the scope of 
the present exercise. What follows below is only a thumb-nail 
sketch, pieced together from the reports and comments by 
non-Communist sources. 

Referring to the violence that spurted up over the control 
of the Calcutta University Law College (Hardinge) Hostel last 
autumn, the Calcutta correspondent of The Times of India , 
wrote : 

“There were continued clashes early this year between rival 
Congress factions. In a recent skirmish a student was hit by 
a bullet. This was followed by group fights, in which knives 
and bombs were freely used. The University authorities 
suspended classes for a week.” 7 

Earlier he had traced the roots of these sanguinary clashes 
in an article in a periodical of the Times of India group, which 
deserves quoting at some length. 

7. The Times of India, New Delhi, 4 September, 1974. 
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“Since 1967”, he wrote, “the Congress party has had a 
massive inflow of youth and students. There might have been 
many reasons for this. But the main one was disillusionment 
with the CPM’s methods. 

“The Congress party naturally welcomed this influx. 
But a large number of hoodlums, who always prefer to be 
on the winning side, and extremist elements, desperately 
looking for shelter and protection, in 1970-71, took 
advantage of this to join the Congress. All this added in 
the strength as well as the weakness of the Youth Congress 
and the Chhatra Parishad in West Bengal. As a coercive 
force , they soon became unchallenged ; but without the 
restraining influence and vigilance of a well-knit organi¬ 
sation and, above all, the absence of a common political 
enemy, they soon turned against one another, frequently 
drawing from their arsenal of pipeguns, unlicensed small 
arms and other lethal weapons”* 

Leaving aside for the moment the question of the relative 
weightage of the spontaneous ‘disillusionment’ with the 
CPI(M)’s methods and the deliberate cultivation by the shadowy 
quarters of the power-apparatus behind the influx of‘hoodlums’ 
into the Congress party, let us for the present focus on the nexus 
that has come to be built between the underworld and the 
administration. “The underworld’s links with the police,” 
wrote a leading Calcutta journalist, “are by and large, an 
off shoot of its association with the ruling party... 

“The familiar inaction of the police against leaders of the 
underworld...can be straightaway attributed to the political 
patronage that the ‘mastans* receive.” 8 9 

Harping on the same theme. The Statesman , Calcutta, said 
in an editorial entitled ‘Crime and Politics’: 

“...An insidious relationship between politics and 
crime persists ; and the link is maintained by what is 

8. The Illustrated Weekly of India, Bombay, 3 December 1973, 
emphasis added. 

9. Sankar Ghosh in Hindusthan Standard, Calcutta, 28 August 1974. 
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conveniently called antisocial elements. This is not a new 
phenomenon, but because of the ruling party’s strength the 
link may have become more difficult *to break. Not 
infrequently young political activists behave like criminals, 
and antisocial elements without any political background or 
motivation masquerade as the ruling party’s cadres and 
enjoy considerable protection. Whenever something 
inexcusable attracts public attention, the party disowns 
responsibilities and blames it on antisocial elements who, it 
is sometimes conceded, may have infiltrated its ranks. 
Infiltration is a misleading word. The party allows its 
student and youth activists a licence for militant action which 
is often unlawful ; and these cadres in turn, maintain a 
wider base among antisocial elements, possibly not always 
without the knowledge of senior party leaders.” 10 
Commenting on the milieu that came to settle in the 
campus life in the wake of the return of the Congress to power 
on the crest of the terror created by its strongarm brigades, a 
perceptive, article in a periodical belonging to the Ananda 
Bazar Patrika-Hindusthan Standard group said : 

“The essential change in the policies of the new Congress 
party first became apparent in the Law College students’ 
elections. Pro-Congress candidates returned unopposed, as no 
other party could field theirs. Armed men threatened oppo¬ 
sition elements not merely in the campus but in their homes. 
The night of the long knives was still continuing... 

“From those days till now ,free and fair college elections 
have not been possible. House-to-house intimidation, beatings 
of opposition party supporters and their imprisonment have 
become rituals. Scores of Left students have been killed , driven 
from their homes ...” 

“If the saner students,” the author continues, “once 
supported the Congress out of their disgust for Naxalite 
violence, they are no less disgusted by the antics of Congress 


10. The Statesman , Calcutta, 30 August 1974, emphasis added. 
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strongarm men today. The only difference is that with 
New Delhi's support , the (Chhatra) Parishad can continue its 
regime indefinitely—its base is secure.” 

With a left-handed tribute to the politically-oriented Left 
students of the previous phase, the report concluded : 

“In sharp contrast to today’s longhaired, picturesque 
campus ‘bums’ who smoke pot, drink, dream and talk of Hindi 
films, even the punjabiclad Marxians of yesteryear seem 
positively angelic in retrospect. There was at least a pretension 
of the elements of a genuine culture. A political rally or 
demonstration was a show of power of discipline, unity for a 
cause beyond individual aspirations. Today, when the degene¬ 
ration among students is all too apparent, one realises how 
important even such rituals can really be.” 11 

The situation reached such a pass that even the CPI 
whose contribution during the crucial days of 1971-1972 was 
not minimal in bringing about this turn of events, had to 
accuse the ruling party and the police of according protection 
to gangsters. In a letter to the Prime Minister, a CPI MP from 
West Bengal complained that “a section of Congressmen are 
nakedly resorting to violent activities in order to liquidate 
unions led by the AITUC and making difficult for the CPI 
trade unionists to carry on their activities”. He referred to 
the activities of a Congress trade unionist and a Congress 
MLA and said that a gang of hoodlums were ‘assaulting’ CPI 
workers. All this, he said, were taking place in front of the 
police “who are colluding with the gangsters”. The whole 
purpose of this course of actions was, according to the CPI 
MP, “to force the workers to submit to the dictatorship” of the 
Congress leader. 18 

It should have been clear from the foregoing that the most 
crucial characteristic of the spate of political violence was 
the uncharacteristic behaviour of the police, in other words, the 

11. Sunday, colour magazine, Calcutta, 23 March 1975. 

12. Hindusthan Standard , Calcutta, 17 January 1975. 
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liaison that had come to exist between the law-enforcing 
agencies and the law-breaking strongarm brigades of the ruling 
party. Rather late in the day, a top notch Ifldian journalist 
came to notice the close relationship between the growth of 
the State apparatus on the one hand, and on the other, 
sudden accretion of strength to the Congress party’s youth 
brigades and the electoral defeat of the CP1(M) in the two 
States which were their traditional strongholds. “The power 
of the State apparatus,” wrote Girilal Jain, “has grown 
enormously. This accounts for the fact that the fire-breathing 
leaders of the Youth Congress remain dependent on the 
goodwill of Mrs Gandhi. In West Bengal and Kerala, 
they could not have produced the desired result without 
the extensive and intimate cooperation of the State 
apparatus. The CPM could not have been beaten in the 
two States in such a convincing manner without this 
alliance.” 13 

The then State Chief Minister said in his speech at a 
*Narora’-type camp of the student-youth cadres of the Congress 
that “as long as they (the student-youth cadres) remained 
disunited there would be the danger of some police officials and 
the bureaucrats exploiting the situation. 11 This can only be 
interpreted as a clear confirmation of a close political liaison 
between the police and the bureaucrats on the one hand and the 
Congress student-youth cadres on the other. 

To observers of the West Bengal scene, however, the direct 
involvement of the State apparatus in the Congress terror 
campaign against the militant Left movements in the State had 
been an open book for years. A young sociologist who has 
tried to study the phenomenon of political violence in West 
Bengal and who holds the CP1(M) responsible for initiating the 
so-called cult of violence in the interest of the party’s 
‘expansionism’, nevertheless takes care to distinguish this 


13. The Times of India, New Delhi, 21 August 1974, emphasis added. 

14. Hindusthan Standard, Calcutta, 23 March 1973. 
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phase from the preceding one in terms of the degree of 
identification of the State apparatus with the campaign of 
violence against political opponents. Said he : 

“During the period of internecine fights (of the 
United Front parties) in 1969-*70 or elections in *71, the 
defending party or parties always found some corner in 
the administration, who worked and tried measures for 
their safety and security against the stronger aggressor 
party. But on the eve of 1972 elections, (the most violent 
in the history of our parliamentary democracy) and after 
the elections, all complaints or appeals for safety, security 
or measures against aggressor party or open proofs of 
rigging (went) unrecorded and unredressed. Police refused 
to take diary of political attacks/murders. Election 
authority did not pay any heeds to complaints of open 
rigging or proofs of tampering (of) ballot boxes. Bureau¬ 
cracy’s trend to side with the ruling party and overlook 
attack on person/party for serving the political interests 
of the ruling party completely disrupted the usual 
working of the State machine.” 16 

Notwithstanding the flamboyant declamations against the 
rowdies with ‘the Congress flag in their hands’—rowdies who 
had those days been engaging more and more in violence 
against their own comrades, neither the Congress party nor the 
administration could contemplate really deterrent actions against 
those strongarm brigades. For they knew that without the 
protecting umbrella of the terror unleashed and perpetuat¬ 
ed by those elements, the bankrupt and alienated Congress 
regime might get swept away from the seat of power once again, 
just as they had been swept away in 1967, once the popular 
forces, despite all their weaknesses and shortcomings, were 
allowed to move and act freely—even within the extremely 
restricted framework of democratic liberties as existed in the 


15. Sajal Basu, op. cit., p. 81-2. 
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country in those days. This reality was a manifestation of the 
acute crisis that had enveloped the ruling party. 

A leading Calcutta daily referred to “the prevalent notion 
that Youth Congress and Chhatra Parishad somehow enjoy 
immunity from normal convention and can, with impunity, 
impose their will on those who think differently. 

“This assumption, which official action has done nothing to 
discourage, explains much of the restiveness in West Bengal’s 
public life. The damaging effect that it has is social rather 
than political. Since, in practice, it denies the ordinary citizen 
the recourse to the law in cases where his rights are infringed 
by either Congress ‘volunteers’ or by those who exploit that 
accepted label of privilege.” 

The newspaper laid the responsibility for the abnor¬ 
mal situation at the door of “a leadership which is obliged 
to tolerate Youth Congress and Chhatra Parishad turbu¬ 
lence as a form of investment against the future.” 10 


16. Editorial in The Statesman , Calcutta, 15 March, 1975. 



RIGGING OF POLLS 


When the country became free and there was no rival 
to the Congress , we could have a one-party government. 
But the Congress decided that the vote must be with the 
people. This has conclusively proved that the party believed 
in democracy. 

—Prime Minister’s speech in Madras on 22 February 
1975. 

The Prime Minister is absolutely right. When it had no 
rival, when it could have a one-party government, the Congress 
gave the people the right to vote. But later when it had rivals, 
it contrived to virtually rob the people of the right. 

Indeed even before the Congress monopoly rule had been 
threatened on the national scale, when it was facing difficulties 
only in a single State, viz., Jammu & Kashmir, New Delhi 
had reduced the popular right to vote in that State to an 
outright mockery of a democrate election, as Mirza Afzal Beg 
so convincingly narrated in 1974. Speaking about the 
Panchayat elections in that State in 1969, in which voting was 
by show of hands, he said : 

“Not less than 98 per cent votes were cast in favour 
of PF (Plebiscite Front) candidates. Announcement of 
results was postponed by four days, and meanwhile the 
mischief was done. The results, when officially announced, 
gave a positive proof of rigging and jerrymandering, and 
the position of Congress and PF candidates was reversed 
in the official results. Manipulation and election trickery 
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has become quite common practice since 1953, as it 
provides the only means for the ruling party to retain 
their vested interest. Be it Panchayat, 'cooperatives or 
legislature, rigging is resorted to without exception.” 1 
“On 12 January 1971,” Beg continue, “the PF organisation 
was declared an ‘Unlawful association,’ all our party offices, 
the office records and furniture, etc., were seized by the police. 
About three thousands of our office-bearers and primary 
members were hustled into jails. Worst repression was let 
loose again. But 1972 election was yet ahead. An ignominious 
law was enacted which disqualified for election nearly a million 
members of the Plebiscite Front. This was the unkindest cut 
of all, and it was thus that the way for the ruling party was 
cleared in the elections. The farce of election was staged again. 
Thereafter our men were gradually released from prisons. 
Security of State was ‘threatened’ before the election and it was 
safely restored after the elections were over.” 

Mirza Afzal Beg concluded : 

“It will be recalled that in all the four General Elections to 
the legislature after 1953—1957, 1962, 1967 and 1972—Sheri 
Kashmir and PF leadership was intentionally kept behind 
the bars and a large number of workers was involved in 
criminal cases. Again, the object was clear, i.e., to keep 
away this mass organisation and its patron from the 
elections.” 

If the rigging of elections in the Kashmir Valley had been 
pervasive, that in West Bengal in 1972 was selective, but 
extremely violent, though it was at that time much less known 
outside that State, because of an almost total blackout in the 
Establishment Press of the news about the tampering of the 
electoral process in various ways. 

“The leading dailies, radio and the other communication” 
media, says chronicler of the events in West Bengal in the 

1. Mirza Afzal Beg, Presidential Address at the Annual Session of the 
J & K Plebiscite Front on July 5-7, 1974 at Srinagar, mimeograph 
copy. 
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1969-72 period, “censored the news of rigging and intimidation, 
though widescale intimidation and forceful (sic) stamping on 
ballots by the Youth Congress mastans became common stories 
among the people.*' 

“Congress(O) leader and ex-chief minister, Sri P. C. 
Sen,** he continues, “gave a vivid account of ballot 
tampering in the Kamarhati Constituency (Dist. 24 Parganas) 
where 16,000 ballots (papers) were found double 
stamped, i.e.. Congressmen took out and stamped the 
ballots again in order to cancel those 16,000 CPI(M) votes. 
In many booths, voting was completed within 11 AM with 
100 per cent casting. (The) same was the case in many 
Calcutta and suburban constituencies. When actual voters 
turned up, at say 11 AM or 12 noon, they were told that 
voting was already being completed and that they need not 
worry as their vote had already been cast by Congress 
cadres. In many booths of Calcutta constituencies, Yuba 
Congress mastans moved closure motion to voting and 
appealed to the voters in the queue not to take further 
troubles as they had already finished casting all votes. For 
instance, in Deshbandhu Girls School at Beliaghata, 
Calcutta, local mastans delivered such a speech on closure 
motion. After the vote, ballot boxes were taken out or 
unsealed, bunch of fresh ballot (papers) were stamped and 
put in. Every rigged action was done in a routine way 
without any resistance.”* 

While the massive rigging of elections in 1972 to deprive the 
CPI(M) of its legitimate share of popular votes went 
unrecorded in official files, the tampering with the electoral 
process through intimidation and rigging came to be officially 
recognised in the case of the by-elections for some Assembly 
seats in West Bengal in February 1974, when the government 
had to hold repolls in 11 booths as some officials themselves 
bad issued statements about illegal interference in the voting 
process. 

2, Sajal Basu, op. cii., p. 78 
9 
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“Sri Guha, the Chief Election Officer, West Bengal, 
admitted that in two booths it was not possible to arrange 
polling due to armed mastans’ activities. The Deputy 
Magistrate of the district, also told the newsmen that the 
allegations of rigging were partially true. In five booths, 
polling had to be suspended, he added. The candidate of 
the Socialist Party was made to leave Ambuli School (Booth 
No. 11), the mastans placed a revolver on his back and asked 
him to leave. The documentary evidence of rigging was 
publicly known with the release of the photostat copy of 
Presiding Officers’ statement that said : 

“I, the undersigned P. O. Party No. 99/80 of polling 
Station, state that many persons came to the booth 
at night on 23. 2. 74 and forced me to deliver the ballot 
papers from 077041-077349, total 499 (?) ballots. Voters 
complained of rigging as they could not cast their votes.” 3 

Even the State CPI which had winked at, indeed participated 
in, the largescale and violent rigging of elections for worsting 
the CPI(M) in 1972 complained on this occasion in a letter 
to the Chief Election Commissioner that “A widespread feeling 
pervaded among the population that unlawful and unfair 
practices have been resorted to. If this feeling goes down deep 
among the people and if they do not find any correctional 
measure being taken by the authorities, then the confidence 
in the future of parliamentary democracy will be shaken to 
the very foundation.” 4 

That rigging of elections has come to be a standby method 
for the ruling party to fall back upon, whenever the verdict of 
a crucial election threatens to go against it, is evident from the 
fact that it did not shrink back from taking recourse to 
these methods, in an election in which its national ally, the CPI, 
was the principal challenger. This is a conclusion, not of a 
'blind anti-Congress* element, but of New Age , organ of the 
CPI. Reporting on the Madhubani by-election through which 

3. Ibid., p. 85. 

4. New Age , New Delhi, 10 March, 1974. 
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the former Bihar Chief Minister, Abdul Gafoor, secured his 
entry into the State Assembly, New Age said : 

“What had happened in Madhubani has made it clear that 
if the ruling party is determined to win an election, it can 
achieve it even without the consent of the electorate. 

“Election managers of the Congress at Madhubani had 
shown their capacity to manage the victory by all means.”* 

The Bihar CPI leaders were much more outspoken. The 
State party secretary said : 

“The Bihar Chief Minister can ill afford to flatter 
himself for his victory by a large margin in Madhubani, 
because the margin was the creation of fraud, forgery, 
bribery , gangsterism and misuse of official machinery on a 
vast scale. One who stoops to such ignoble and corrupt 
practices to keep himself in power can hardly claim any 
credibility as the crusader against corruption.” 

“How long,” he asked with righteous indignation, 
“would people put up with such rigged elections ? Can 
the artifical majority created by such widespread corrupt 
practices and distortion of parliamentary democracy stem 
the tide of seething discontent among the people ?” 5 6 
Detailing the actual methods of tampering with free electoral 
process, Sunil Mukheijee, leader of the CPI MLAs in the 
State Assembly, said ; 

“All trains and road transports to Madhubani were cancelled 
36 hours before the commencement of the polling. This 
unusual step was described by the opposition parties as a 
deliberate effort to rig the election with the help of outsiders 
who were imported by the Congress before cutting off all 
communications.” 7 

The subsequent Lok Sabha by-election in the Barpeta cons¬ 
tituency in Assam is widely regarded as the latest exercise 
in the operation rigging. At the end of the first day's counting 
after the polls, the opposition candidate, Biswa Goswami, 

5. Ibid. 

6. Ibid., emphasis added. 

7. Ibid. 
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was reported to be leading by a margin of about 40,000 votes. 
Next day, however, when votes in the remaining five Assembly 
constituencies were counted, the Congress candidate was found 
to be leading by a margin of about 27,000 votes. 

This overnight change of such considerable dimension in 
fortune provoked widespread suspicions of rigging. Soon after 
the results were officially declared, the Opposition organised a 
successful protest hartal at Barpeta. The Opposition members 
in the Assam State Assembly brandished a bunch of serially 
numbered ballot papers, supposed to have been printed 
spuriously for use in the Barpeta polls. The ballot papers 
were said to be carrying the signatures and seal of a Presiding 
Officer. The defeated candidate, Goswami, was later arrested 
on the ground of unauthorised possession of some unused 
ballot papers. Goswami who had earlier lodged complaint 
with the Chief Election Commissioner about irregularities in 
the by-election claimed that he was carrying those samples 
of spurious ballot papers for submitting them to the Election 
Commission. 

In a memorandum to the Chief Election Commissioner, 
a number of Opposition MPs pointed out that a top-ranking 
Congress leader had taken delivery of about 70,000 spurious 
ballot papers on 19 February 1975, a day before the election, 
from a Gauhati printing press, where ballot papers had 
been printed. These ballot papers were signed in advance 
by some presiding officers and were distributed among the 
voters of predominantly Muslim areas in the belief that they 
would support the Congress. But the Muslim voters of a 
number of polling centres in Chenga Assembly constituency 
informed the Opposition candidate Biswa Goswami that 
some men had got the ballot papers signed by Congressmen 
on the night before the day of polling. 8 
Samar Guha, Socialist MP, alleged in Parliament that 
Research and Analytical Wing (RAW) officials had visited 


8. The Statesman, Calcutta, 22 March, 1975. 
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Barpeta during by-election, presumably to organise the 
rigging. 9 

Significantly, the Presiding Officer and the first Polling 
Officer of a polling booth in the Barpeta constituency were 
arrested by the police on charges of theft and criminal cons¬ 
piracy. The unused ballot papers exhibited in the Assam 
Assembly had carried their signatures. 

The Opposition leaders also alleged that the polling figures 
had shown a 100 per cent polling from a non-existent char 
area, known as Kala-char, although the place had been wiped 
out by the floods in the valley last year. 10 

The foregoing is a brief resume of only the crudest and most 
direct interference with the free expression of the popular will 
through the ballot box ; it does not touch upon the indirect, 
though powerful, means of improperly influencing the elections, 
such as, the role of the big, black money, subtle manipulations 
of the elections with the help of what has been expressively 
called by a journalist as a ‘committed’ (i.e., to the ruling party) 
Election Commission, or what has been characterised by the 
Supreme Court as 'improper’, though not illegal, means, such 
as the use by the ruling party of a poster carrying the photo¬ 
graphs of the three service chiefs along with that of the Prime 
Minister. 

The loss of credibility of the honesty and integrity of the 
electoral machinery in the country is near total today. This is 
an inevitable result of the liberties taken by the ruling party 
with the conduct of the elections to ensure its predominance in 
the face of massive erosion of its popular base. Whenever 
popular votes cannot be manipulated to suit the basic interests 
or objectives of the ruling class/parties, tampering with the 
electoral process is an inevitable consequence in the power 
game. The Indian experience in the period is only a powerful 
confirmation of this basic truth. 


9. Financial Express, New Delhi, IS March, 1975. 

10. The Hindustan Times, New Delhi, 27 March, 1975. 
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Let's Salute Mrs Gandhi 

—Caption of the editorial in Eastern Economist , 

17 May, 1974 


The scribe who paid his obeisance to Mrs Indira Gandhi’s 
performance during the historic railway strike in May 1974 
candidly confessed that his admiration for the Prime Minister 
was of a very recent origin : “...this journal, which is not an 
admirer particularly of the prime minister, her policies or her 
administration and which, in fact, believes that the railway 
strike, like so many other ills affecting the country, is a conse¬ 
quence of her management of the economy, can have nothing 
but admiration and respect for the way the central government, 
under her leadership, is standing up to the challenge of the 
railway strike.” 

In expressing this new-found admiration. Eastern Economist 
was indeed echoing the voice of its master, K K Birla, the then 
President of the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce 
and Industry (FICCI), who had three days earlier in a Calcutta 
reception railed against the railway workers in particular and 
the trade union movement in general. He “blamed labour and 
trade union leaders for launching the strike in the railway, 
ignoring the interests of the country.” 

K K Birla “was happy that the Government was tack¬ 
ling the railway strike issue firmly strongly favoured 
a moratorium on strikes and lockouts at least for a 
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period of five years to ensure uninterrupted production” 1 2 . 
That the strike was not of the railwaymen’s or their leaders’ 
seeking and that it had been imposed upon them by skilful 
and provocative manoeuvres of Mrs Indira Gandhi’s Govern¬ 
ment, particularly the arrests of a large number of railwaymen’s 
leaders in a countrywide swoop, had, however, been exposed 
earlier by another member of the Birla newspaper empire. An 
editorial in The Hindustan Times bad characterised the arrest of 
George Fernandes and the other leaders of the railwaymen 
as “a provocative act in the midst of negotiations, and within 
hours of a crucial round of talks scheduled between the 
NCCRS and the Railway Minister Mr L. N. Mishra, on 
Thursday. How then can the Government avoid the charge 
of breach of faith and rupturing the negotiations even if the 
Minister had come to the conclusion that further discussions 
were fruitless ? If the talks had broken down, and this is 
entirely possible, the onus of precipitating a strike would 
have rested heavily on the railwaymen. Now the Government 
stands charged with provocation and deception.” 1 


1. Financial Express, New Delhi, 15 May 1974. While holding forth 
such lofty ‘patriotic’ duties for the working class, K. K. Birla had no 
qualms of conscience in demanding the pound of flesh—including a lot 
of blood—for his own class. For, on the same occasion, he “felt that 
the tax holiday allowed to entrepreneurs at present was inadequate. It 
should be extended to ten years as otherwise the entrepreneurs would 
find it extremely difficult to meet the expenditure on capital goods 
under the current trend of inflation. The development rebate should 
also be reintroduced in respect of certain industries. 

“Mr Birla touched on the issue of loans received by the industries 
from the banks. While pleading that the rate of interest charged on 
such loans be reduced, Mr Birla said that the repayment period for 
both working capital and term loans should be extended to 15 years 
from the seven or eight years at present. The debt equity ratio of 2 : 1 
was, according to him, very high and the issue deserved serious 
thinking by the Government.” 

2. The Hindustan Times , New Delhi, 3 May 1974, emphasis added. Even 
Mainstream , New Delhi, (11 May 1974) a journal which was then 
generally a great admirer of Mrs Gandhi’s policies, criticised the 
Government’s action at a time “when the sober elements in the trade 
union leadership were painstakingly working out a negotiated settle¬ 
ment”, etc. 
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Later, The Hindustan Times furnished further details about 
the government's cynical use of deceptive and lackadaisical 
talks as a cover for its other preparations. In course of a four- 
column review— Why talks went off the track —a staff corres¬ 
pondent of the newspaper wrote : 

“The promptness in making the arrests contrasted sharply 
with the lethargic and cavalier fashion in which the talks were 
conducted throughout last month... 

“The first meeting with the participation of the Labour 
Minister was held on April 12. For some inexplicable reason, 
the Labour Minister (who played a crucial role in bringing 
about a settlement of the loco strike last year) was missing in the 
subsequent negotiations. The meeting with the Member (Staff) 
of the Railway Board on April 15, collapsed within a few hours 
because he did not have authority to comment on the demands. 

“Negotiations began five days later with Mr Qureshi in the 
chair, but had to be postponed for nearly one week because of 
the death of his father. The Railway Minister who was in 
Delhi could have replaced his deputy at the negotiating table. 
But he did not. Nevertheless, he accused Mr Fernandes on 
April 30 of losing valuable time by not agreeing to have a 
meeting the next day. The talks were resumed on April 27, 
after Mr Qureshi had returned from the funeral ceremony.’’ 3 4 

The Hindustan Times was neither alone nor original in seeing 
through the government’s game. S. Nihal Singh of The Statesman 
also focussed on the government's Machiavellian tactics : 

“The prolonged discussions which the railwaymen's organi¬ 
zations had with various Ministers were little more than 
window-dressing—unless, of course, the unions were prepared 
to eat the humble pie." 

S. Nihal Singh highlighted the most crucial aspect of the 
government’s response towards the railwaymen's agitation 
when he says : 

“Having decided to beat the strike, the Government 

began employing all its resources towards the objective 

3. Ibid., 20 May 1974. 

4. The Statesman , Calcutta, 8 May 1974, emphasis added. 
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It was another member of The Statesman editorial staff who 
described the streamlined operation of the totally mobilised 
government’s resources against the raitwaymen for “a massive 
campaign to break the strike : over 20,000 arrests, countless 
dismissals and suspensions, extensive use of paramilitary and 
law and order forces and, on an estimate, Rs 1 crore of 
advertising”. 5 

The main weapon in the government’s arsenal, however, 
was repression and terror, which has been adequately docu¬ 
mented in the Establishment Press. 

Goenka’s Financial Express spoke of “a reign of terror to 
break the seven-day railway strike. The railway colonies have 
been turned into veritable police camps and an unofficial curfew 
clamped on the railmen and their kith and kin. 

“The Government, allegedly behaving worse than 
a private employer is using intimidation and harassment 
as major weapons in its beat-the-strike arsenal. Wives 
of the strikers have been belaboured, their children 
threatened, and their slum-like colonies starved of water 
and power supplies ‘to make them see Government 
reasons’.” 

“...An impartial observer who visits any of the several 
rail men’s colonies in the capital cannot help believe that 
authorities have encouraged torture and repression of innocent 
persons whose only fault is that they are related to strikers. 

“The Financial Express was told today about a 
police raid late last night on a railmen’s colony when the 
arm of a diesel worker’s wife was twisted by one of the 
raiding policemen to make her disclose the whereabouts 
of her husband. The woman did not speak for a 
moment too long and the result was a fractured shoulder 
bone... 

5. Ibid., S. L. in Economic Notes, 24 May, 1974. That the wholesale 
dismissals, resorted to by the authorities, were palpably illegal was 
confirmed by the Andhra Pradesh High Court in its judgment on 13 
February, 1975. 
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“Further, the police aided and abetted by members of 
a political party, have prevented the sweepers to remove 
human excreta from railmen’s colonies. 918 0 
Sahu-Jain’s Times of India reported about Mughalsarai: 
"The residents alleged that a large contingent of BSF 
personnel and policemen surrounded the colony in the early 
hours and conducted a door-to-door check for striking 
employees.... The wife of an employee showed newsmen 
the smashed doors of her flat and alleged that a group of 
policemen forced their way into it and took away her husband 
who is on strike. Tears rolling down her cheeks, another 
woman complained that some policemen had not only mis¬ 
behaved with her but also hit her two-year old child on 
head. Meanwhile large contingents of the BSF, the CRP and 
the RPF continue to be posted in various railway colonies.’* 6 7 
The same newspaper reported that “A knock on the door 
of a tenement these days strikes fear in the hearts of residents 
of railway colonies in Bombay’’. 8 

The thoroughness of the government’s preparations for 
meeting the railway strikes it was planning to provoke and 
its total lack of scruples in the matter were vividly reflected 
in the unprecedented step, taken by it, to deprive the railway- 
men of their pay and wages for the previous month’s work. 
This was done through the suspension of the provisions of the 
Payment of Wages Act. Obviously, this measure was calculated 
to be a weapon to erode the railwaymen’s stamina by hitting 
their stomach. Even a Tata was constrained to express his 
disapproval of this underhand and immoral measure. “I, 
however, definitely feel that suspension of Payment of Wages 
Act is an extreme step ; it should have no place in the 
present struggle and should not be used as a weapon for 
breaking the strike,’* said N. H. Tata. 9 

6. Financial Express, New Delhi, IS May, 1974, emphasis added. 

7. The Times of India, New Delhi, IS May, 1974. 

8. Ibid., 14 May, 1974. 

9. N. H. Tata, Eastern Economist , New Delhi, 31 May, 1974. 
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The total mobilisation of the state's multifarious resources 
for suppressing the railway strike which had been deliberately 
provoked by the government was indeed no ordinary event. 
Top political commentators like Girilal Jain and S. Nihal Singh 
rightly argued that Mrs Indira Gandhi's action in this affair 
was dictated by ‘her need to show that she is not soft but can 
rule with an iron hand' 10 or that ‘it has become necessary 
for Mrs Gandhi to prove that she is not a helpless spectator 
while the country drifts to economic chaos and political 
violence’. 11 The real significance of this episode was that 
the government, as the managing committee of the ruling class, 
was hard pressed by the developing circumstances, that is, the 
fast accelerating economic crisis, to seek to break the back of 
the working class resistance in the first instance, with a view to 
passing the burden of the crisis eventually on the shoulders of 
the working class. 

The government's hard strike on the railwaymen was neither 
an isolated nor an unexpected development; it was a crucial 
link in a chain of events, representing the ruling class' response 
to the developing crisis. It was preceded by the gradual 
‘toughening’ of the government’s labour policy as reflected in its 
handling of the disputes in the two public sector establishments, 
the Life Insurance Corporation of India (LIC) and the Indian 
Airlines Corporation (IAC). And, it was followed by the 
virtual wage freeze decreed by ordinances in July, 1974 The 
two disputes referred to above were met with lockouts, 
dismissals, suspensions, withholding of the payment of due 
salaries, intimidation of employees for collecting debasing 
undertakings from them and so on. 

“After breaking the railway strike’’ a well-known corres¬ 
pondent of Financial Express reported in June, 1974, “the 
Government is feeling more sure of itself. In the name of a 
new rational wage policy, what is being suggested is a virtual 

10. Girilal Jain, The Times of India , 1-2 May, 1974, as paraphrased by 
Mulk Raj Anand in his letter to the Editor, The Times of India , 
New Delhi, 11 May, 1974. 

11. S. Nihal Singh, The Statesman, Calcutta, 8 May, 1974. 
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wage freeze”. 1 ® Within weeks he was proved correct. 

The emergence of the political power in India in its true 
colours, i.e.,as an instrument of suppression—brutal suppression 
at that—of the toiling people, is not a routine event. Engels 
characterised the state as “a power seemingly standing above 
society...for the purpose of moderating the conflict by keeping 
it within the bounds of ‘order’.” 13 Draped in the tricolour of 
Liberty, Equality and Fraternity, as it is, the essential nature of a 
bourgeois state power in ordinary times are skilfully camouflaged 
with legal fictions. It is only during periods of grave social 
crisis when internal tensions reach a bursting point that the 
extant power is forced to shed much of its ambivalence and 
equivocation and to show its nature. The railway strike and its 
socio-political background compelled the Indira Gandhi 
Government and its apparatus to give up the demagogic coinage 
like ‘socialistic pattern of society’, ‘garibi hatao’ and all that 
passes for ‘populism’ in Indian political parlance and to reveal 
itself as a handmaid of the exploiting classes. More, the 
railway strike also revealed the tremendous striking power that 
the regime had acquired for its totally mobilised, streamlined, 
apparatus, which is a hallmark of a highly authoritarian power, 
generally classified as fascism or semi-fascism. 

The Indira Gandhi regime had embarked on its course in 
1959 with a flood of phrases and the Left of Centre stance. 
Soon after the victory scored against the ‘Syndicate’ in the 
presidential contest in 1969, the regime ventured into a 
cautious admixture of phrases and force —the latter being 
directed against the more militant Leftist forces—the Naxalites 
and the CPI(M) in Andhra Pradesh, West Bengal and parts 
of some other States. When the regime achieved the peak 
of its popularity, following the victory in the war against 
Pakistan, both the shower of phrases and the spate of repres- 


12. Quoted in The Marxist Review, Calcutta, July, 1974. 

13. F. Engels in Origin of the Family, Private Property and the State, 
K. Marx and F. Engels, Sleeted Works, Vol II, Moscow, 1950, p. 289. 
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sion gathered new momentum. But as the so-called Indira wave 
began receding in the wake of the fast accentuating economic 
crisis, as the isolation of the regime began to grow and as the 
need for passing an increasing burden of the economic crisis 
on to the shoulders of the toiling people became more and 
more pressing in the interests of the stability of the present 
system, there also grew the compulsive pressure on the ruling 
formations to fall back on the last resort of all exploiting 
classes—that of naked force. The regime started shedding 
phrases in favour of unmixed force. 

In the context of the developing situation, the personal 
predilections of the Prime Minister or any other individuals 
are absolutely irrelevant. Even if it be conceded for argument’s 
sake that any of them ever had any commitment to 'socialistic’ 
pattern or 'social justice’, their persistent refusal, arising from 
their basic class orientation, to align with the social forces 
striving for a radical reorganisation of the present bankrupt 
social order, mortgaged to the monopoly capitalists and the 
kulaks, has steadily and irresistably led them to the present 
counter-revolutionary course of action, as the galloping 
economic and political crisis has engulfed the nation. 

The railway strike merely exposed this barely hidden process 
of development. 
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...The ruling party in a bourgeois democracy extends the 
protection of the minority only to another bourgeois party , 
while the proletariat , on all serious , profound and funda¬ 
mental issues , gets martial law or pogroms .. 

—V I Lenin 

We may conclude this brief survey about the nature and 
trends of political power in India as below : 

(i) The essential nature of power in India, its democratic 
forms and egalitarian signboards notwithstanding, is extremely 
undemocratic and iniquitous. The economic and political 
powers essentially belong to the propertied classes, mostly 
from upper castes, who have monopolised education 
and culture too. 

(ii) Specifically, the state power in India is essentially the 
organ of the dictatorship of the monopoly bourgeoisie and the 
rural bourgeoisie, led by the former. 

(iii) Faced with the growing refusal of the masses to 
submit meekly to the degradation and deprivation that has been 
their lot as a result of the deepening economic crisis of the 
moribund social system, representatives of the ruling class 
have been toying with various contingency plans for disciplining 
the ‘rabble’ and restoring ‘order’. 

(iv) The continuation and intensification of direct, and 
often violent, confrontation between the rulers and the 
alienated ruled is having its repercussions in various spheres of 
polity—including the state apparatus which itself is undergoing 
significant modifications. 
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fv) Civil liberties are being drastically cut, police functions 
and personnel growing fast, prison regime brutalised and laws 
openly flouted by the various law-enforcing organs. 

(vi) Parliament, judiciary and even formal organs of the 
executive power are getting sharply devalued and real power is 
being concentrated in some shadowy organs, working behind 
the scenes under centralised command. 

(vii) In areas of militant popular protests like Srikakulam 
district of Andhra Pradesh and the State of West Bengal, these 
special organs of real state power are systematically resorting 
to actions and methods, never sanctioned by any law of the land. 

(viii) Still unable to contain popular disaffection and its 
focus in some militant Left politics, the existing power structure 
is resorting to open terror in some areas, in close collaboration 
with non-official strongarm formations—built up with indoctri¬ 
nated or corrupted student-youth and underworld elements. 

(ix) With the help of police and private terror and in 
collusion with official election machinery, the ruling party 
resorts to the rigging of polls whenever necessary, or whenever 
it feels its predominance threatened. 

(x) The railway strike represents a sort of watershed in 
this process of complex development—the passing over from a 
rule with the 'force of phrases’ to that of force without phrases. 

(xi) This changeover was conditioned and necessitated by a 
tremendous deepening of the socio-economic crisis in the 
country. 1 

fxii) The issue of democracy vs. authoritarianism in the 
political sphere or its socio-economic counterpart—i.e., a restruc¬ 
turing of the society in the interests of the people or vested 
interests—is still open—witness, the publication of this volume 
—though the deepening crisis is constantly pressing for its early 
settlement—either way. 

1. A full treatment of the basic causes and nature of the economic crisis 
in India is a subject-matter of an independent study, being presently 
conducted by this author. The main conclusions about the subject are 
given briefly in the form of notes in Appendix. 



Appendix • 

Notes on Inflation and Economic Crisis in India 


(i) Monetary developments cannot be understood or 
explained in isolation from the actual developments in the 
sphere of production of material products. 

Controlled inflation has been for decades used by the Indian 
bourgeoisie as a mechanism for supplementing and augmenting 
its accumulation, by effecting a re-distribution of the social 
product in an indirect manner. 

(ii) The recent acceleration of the inflation which is assum¬ 
ing proportions dangerous even to the bourgeoisie indicates that 
the ruling class has lost or is fast losing its control over the 
process. Hence, any useful discussion on the present phase of 
inflation in India must centre around the question : what are 
the new, and basic, factors that have brought about this loss 
of control over the inflationary process ? 

(iii) The broad answer to the above question obviously is : 
the general stagnation of the material production—in both 
industrial and agricultural sectors. But, what has brought 
about this stagnation ? 

(iv) The answer to the last question is : the failure of the 
bourgeoisie to fulfil the conditions of extended reproduction by 
giving priority to investment in Department I. But, why ? 

(v) The last question is sought to be answered in different 
ways, such as: 

(a) entrenched monopoly interests are seeking to optimise 
profit by restricting production and/or productive 
capacity; and 
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(b) the entire bourgeoisie or the major or dominant part of 
it has turned into hoarders and speculators and has 
become more interested in securing profit upon aliena¬ 
tion than through the extraction of surplus value. 

(vi) These explanations are fallacious, because ihe funda¬ 
mental source of capitalist profit is surplus value. Whatever 
the variations in the mode of securing optimum profits, pursued 
by the different strata of the bourgeoisie, the capitalist system 
as a whole never stops the process of expanding production 
and productive capacity in general , till the course of the 
expansion itself inevitably leads to a breakdown of the dynamic 
equilibrium between Departments I and II, resulting in a crisis 
of over-production. 

Even under monopoly domination the process of expansion 
continues. If the monopolists seek to restrict production/ 
production capacity in one or several particular branches of the 
economy, they employ their ever-growing accumulation to 
expand or open up other branches. 

Moreover, while the monopolies and distorted trade 
practices have been the dominant features of the Indian 
economic developments since World War II, secular trends 
would show that up to middle sixties, Indian economy, despite 
fluctuations, pursued an upward curve, while stagnation has 
become the hallmark of the subsequent phase. What is the 
crucial factor in the period since the mid-sixties that has caused 
this radical difference ? 

(vii) The contention that the Indian economy in general has 
been facing a crisis of over-production will not bear scrutiny. 
Almost every conceivable item of consumer goods is in short 
supply and prices are sky-rocketting. If some small sectors are 
facing a loss of market, it is directly or indirectly because of 
supply-constraints in wider spheres. 

(viii) The basic problem of the Indian economy may, 
therefore, be stated as below : 

The Indian bourgeoisie having a relatively long history of 
industrial development and relatively strong industrial base 

10 
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(i.e., in relation to other colonial bourgeoisie) has embarked 
on a course of relatively independent economic (capitalist) 
growth. As a part of this process, it has* undertaken a 
simultaneous and balanced (again relatively) development on 
a wide front—stretching from plants to make steel plants to 
mass consumption goods and inputs for modern agriculture. 
A certain relative isolation of its protected home market 
notwithstanding, in the course of its expansion Indian industry 
in general has to attain and keep pace with the present , highly 
capital-intensive , international technological level. 

Even though the rate of surplus value is very high—higher 
than in the advanced countries—the absolute mass of surplus 
value extracted by the Indian bourgeoisie as a whole is far from 
adequate for meeting the requirements of the minimum invest¬ 
ment for extended reproduction in the relatively large modern 
sector of the economy— requirements which are determined by 
the international technological level in the final analysis. 

As long as the accumulated sterling balances in the initial 
years of the planning process and the volume of net inflow of 
foreign savings in the period till the middle sixties tended 
to partly make up the shortfalls in internal accumulation, the 
economy moved forward, despite inevitable fluctuations. This, 
even though somewhat halting, advance of material production 
provided the basis for the bourgeoisie’s use of the mecha¬ 
nism of controlled inflation for accelerating its process of 
accumulation. 

The tapering off of the rate of net inflow of foreign savings 
—more so in real terms on account of the inflationary develop¬ 
ments all over the capitalist world—after the middle sixties 
has led to a drastic cutback in the rate of investment in 
the economy and has thwarted its growth. With the dis¬ 
appearance of the cushion that the growth of material produc¬ 
tion provided in the past, inflation has acquired self-perpetu¬ 
ating and self-accelerating character and, hence, it is no longer 
controllable by the bourgeoisie. 
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(ix) The present stagnation is thus the result of two 
parallel developments : 

(a) On the one hand, the shortfalls in key sectors like steel, 
power and transport capacities, which are themselves the most 
glaring examples of the lagging investment in the economy, are 
creating further scarcities of many vital inputs, and are, in turn, 
depressing production further afield ; and 

(b) The retardation of the expansion of Department I— 
i.e., the expansion which injects a buoyancy in the economy 
by expanding demands—is weakening the momentum of 
growth. 

(x) This framework of overall stagnation of production 
and production capacity, leading to actue scarcity of commo¬ 
dities on the one hand and the accumulation of latent money 
capital in the hands of the capitalists, yet unable to be used in 
the cycle of production because of its inability to grow into 
the critical mass that is demanded by the present technological 
level on the other, have combined to impart a filip to the 
speculative propensities of the traditionally colonial bourgeoisie. 

(xi) The economic factors behind the steadily growing 
inflationary pressures have been further stimulated by the 
consequences flowing from the ambitious (and ambiguous) 
foreign policy postures of the monopolist big bourgeoisie— 
i.e., a large defence budget with a large proportion of non¬ 
capital expenditure. 

(xii) All this coinciding in the recent years with the effects 
of unfavourable climatic conditions on an agriculture in the 
grip of a chronic agrarian crisis has made strong and pervasive 
inflationary pressures irresistible and uncontrollable within the 
existing socio-economic framework. 

(xiii) The basic alternatives before the Indian bourgeoisie 
now are : 

(a) Either, to give up the ambition of developing an 
independent and balanced economic structure (and its associated 
foreign policy goals) and to bring down the sights to the much 
more modest objective of developing with the more readily 
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available resources only light consumer goods industries, con¬ 
forming to the docile colonial pattern ; 

(b) Or, to seek to accumulate a larger njass of internal 
resources by effecting a very sharp increase in the rate of 
surplus value, something generally comparable to the process 
of the primitive accumulation in the period of industrial 
revolution in the developed capitalist countries. 

The first course presupposes a shift of political power from 
the now dominant industrial and monopolistic bourgeoisie to 
sections of the bourgeoisie with latent comprador inclinations. 

The second course implies a much more authoritarian 
political system and a more naked subversion of the bourgeois 
democratic framework. 

Both the courses involve long drawn and bitter political 
struggles within the bourgeoisie and between the bourgeoisie 
and the toiling masses, headed by the working class. 

There will also be various attempts at compromises between 
the two courses. 

(xiv) The real alternatives before the working class and the 
mass of the people are : 

(a) Either, passing under a neo-colonial and/or semi-fascist 
regime ; 

(b) Or, overthrow of the present system with a view to 
removing the present fetters on the forces of production, and 
releasing mass labour enthusiasm so that productivity, con¬ 
sumption and accumulation can be simultaneously raised. 

[Reprinted from The Marxist Review , Calcutta, August, 1974.] 



AFTERWORD 


“Never before has the country been through such hell. And 
seldom has the sense of relief been writ so large on its face 
now that it is all over. The people had regained their voice 
even during the election campaign but it is the result of the poll 
which have finally removed the pall of fear from their mind 
and made them feel secure in the hope that the frightful story 
of June 26, 1975 will never be repeated. 

“Does Mrs Gandhi realise, as she surveys the wreckage of her 
policy, that the nemesis that has overtaken her and her party 
is her own doing—and that the fault lies not in her stars but 
in herself 

*‘The rout of the Congress in the entire Hindi belt and in 
many non-Hindi speaking States is the result of the hubris of 
the little men she dressed in absolute authority. They 
debased the currency of words. They gagged democracy to 
the point where it began to gasp for breath in the name of 
saving democracy. The developed a neo-fascist style of work 
in the name of fighting fascism. They resorted to bluff and 
bluster and even blackmail to bludgeon independent-minded 
persons into conformity or surrender 

—Sham Lai in *The National Scene—The Ignominy of It All\ 
The Times of India, New Delhi, 22 March , 1977. 

The secular socio-political trends which had been inexorably 
heading ‘towards a limited dictatorship', as discussed in a 
previous chapter, culminated in the proclamation of the 
(Internal) Emergency, contrived by the then Prime Minister, 
Indira Gandhi, on 26 June 1975. 

The Emergency regime which continued for 19 months has 
been the subject of not only a large body of literature produced 
in India and abroad, but also of longdrawn investigations and 
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massive reports of a number of official enquiry commissions, 
set up during the short interregnum of the Janata Party rule 
(and subsequently withdrawn unofficially from circulation after 
the reinstallation of Indira Gandhi in power). 

The basic experience of the repressive and suffocating climate 
during the Emergency period is still so vivid and fresh in 
the supposedly short public memory that that it would 
need no refurbishing. The commentator, cited above, even 
if he may have changed his old judgment now, succinctly 
characterised at that time the Emergency regime as one “that 
made a virtue of forcible sterilisation, arbitrary arrests, choking 
up the channel of communication, nurturing a whole new 
breed of sycophants and building up as the leader of two 
hundred million youths a person who, on his own admission, 
reads only comics”. 

In the euphoria that followed the overthrow of the 
Emergency regime as a result of the sixth general elections held 
in March 1977, there was a widespread tendency in this country 
and abroad to characterise the change-over as a ‘silent’ and 
‘peaceful’ ‘revolution’. Even some hardheaded Marxists tended 
to take for granted the relatively expanded civil liberties and 
democratic rights. Most observers of the Indian scene in the 
wake of the sixth general elections failed to notice the reality of 
the Rightward shift that had taken place in the institutional 
power structure. We, however, sounded a note of warning, 
drawing attention to the relative strengthening of the basically 
Rightwing forces and a corresponding decline in the position of 
the Lefts. We wrote : 

“In spite of the Indira wave, in the 1971 Lok Sabha elections, 
CPI(M), CPI, SSP and PSP—the four Left parties accorded 
national status by the Election Commission—had secured a 
total of 19.5 million votes or 13.31 per cent of the total valid 
votes cast. Now, both SSP and PSP have ceased to exist as 
independent parties—they have merged their identities in the 
Janata Party. CPI has lost its credentials as a Left party by 
its collaboration with the Bonapartist regime. 
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“As of today, CPI has lost more than 1.5 million votes (and 
nearly two percentage points in its proportional share) 
compared with 1971 elections. 

“The only party, nominally with a national status but 
actually confined to the three States of West Bengal, Kerala 
and Tripura, to have survived as an independent Left force 
is the CPI(M). But it too has suffered a set-back in terms 
of the election results. Its strength in the Lok Sabha has 
been reduced from 26 in a House of 520 to 22 in the present 
House of 542. While it has increased its total votes from 
7.5 million to 8.1 million, its share in total votes cast has 
fallen from 5.12 per cent in 1971 to 4.30 per cent in 1977. 
More importantly all of its candidates have been defeated in 
two of its three major bases—Kerala and Tripura. 

“As against this dismal picture on the Left, the ruling 
Janata Party is unquestionably dominated by Rightwing 
forces—with the former Jana Sangh and BLD having 91 and 
79 MPs respectively. The former Congress(O), a Right of 
the Centre force, has got 56 MPs. The former Socialists 
and ex-Socialist Congressmen like Chandra Shekhar, Mohan 
Dharia, Krishna Kant and others, do not number more 
than 30 MPs in aggregate.... While the immediate compul¬ 
sions of power, achieved on the crest of a popular upsurge, 
have so far kept the natural proclivities of these politicians 
strikingly in check, their deeper commitment to their 
respective bases is bound to assert increasingly over time 
and in proportion to the decline in the present populist 
enthusiasm.... Since the basic crisis of the present moribund 
social order continues to deepen, the fundamental conflict 
of classes and strata are bound to reappear in a more 
aggravated form and compel the political representatives of 
the various interests to reflect the strivings of their respective 
constituencies in an increasingly determined manner.” 1 
We also underlined the fact that “the basic socio-economic 

crisis that served as the objective pressure for authoritarian 

1. The Marxist Review , op. cit., April-May 1977, pp. 323-25. 
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transformation of the Indian polity and which enabled 
Indira Gandhi to establish her despotic rule continues to 
accentuate ”. 2 * 

The truth of this warning was borne out by the unfolding 
events before long. A series of heavy firings by the police and 
para-military forces in various States in north India, mostly 
under the Janata Party rule, such as at Ghaziabad, Kanpur and 
Pantnagar in Uttar Pradesh, Faridabad in Haryana, and Dalli- 
rajhara and Bailadilla in Madhya Pradesh, clearly revealed the 
repressive and anti-democratic transformation of the professedly 
libertarian Janata Party regime. 

According to a newspaper report on 17 April, 1978, ‘about 
300 persons have perished in various parts of the country due 
to police firings during the last one month’. 3 The newspaper 
then goes on to say that this, perhaps, is an all time high record 
of deaths due to police firings in any comparable period. 
According to another contemporary Press report, police opened 
fire on 38 occasions in Uttar Pradesh alone during the previous 
10 months. 4 

The repressive propensities of the Janata Party regime 
blossomed into fullness during the agitations of the police 
and paramilitary forces in June 1979. These forces were 
demanding the recognition of their human dignity through the 
abolition of the colonial hangover of ‘orderly’ duties, besides 
the right to organise associations and improvement of living 
standards. The Janata Party raj first engaged the para-military 
forces in suppressing the agitation of the ordinary policemen 
and later brought in the Army when disaffection infected the 
para-military forces themselves. On 25 June, 1978, at least 700 
Central Industrial Security Force (CISF) personnel were 
arrested after a three-and-a-half hour gun battle between the 
Army and the CISF jawans, in which 23 people were killed and 


2. Ibid., p.327. 

3. Ibid., April-May 1978, p. 383. 

4. Ibid. 
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11 others, injured. On the same day, 90 minutes before dawn 
the Army made a surprise attack on the Central Reserve Police 
Force (CRPF) group centre at Jharoda Kalan in West Delhi to 
foil the CRPF jawans’ planned march to the Parliament House 
later in the day. Three persons were killed and 30 others, 
including a woman, injured. 

The same day Morarji Desai, Prime Minister in the Janata 
Party Government at the Centre, announced his intention to 
introduce an Act for preventive detention, *to deal with the 
anarchists who were threatening the democratic system’. This, 
however, was not his first declaration of this ‘pious’ intention. 
More than a year ago in February 1978, Morarji Desai and his 
government had first mooted out the proposal for having a 
preventive detention law on the statute book. Countrywide 
opposition which also reverberated in his own, ruling, Janata 
Party had successfully stayed his hand, although similar Acts, 
derisively nicknamed ‘mini-MISA’ after the notorious Mainte¬ 
nance of Internal Security Act (MISA) of Indira Gandhi’s 
Emergency rule, were enacted by the Janata Party Government 
in Madhya Pradesh and the Sheikh Abdullah’s government in 
Jammu and Kashmir. 

Direct repression on the strike struggles apart, the Janata 
Party regime continued to pursue in the sphere of labour 
relations the same line as laid down by Indira Gandhi’s 
Emergency Government. It refused to amend the Bonus Act 
of 1975, under which the workers and employees had been 
virtually robbed of a significant slice of their customary 
emoluments. The Janata Party Government also refused to 
accept the principle that ‘bonus’ should be considered as 
deferred wages. In the sphere of labour relations, Morarji 
Desai Government’s thinking came to be broadly identified with 
the recommendations of the Study Group on Wages, Incomes 
and Prices, headed by S. Bhoothalingam. This panel had been 
set up by the Union Finance Minister, H. M. Patel, a former 
member of the ICS former leader and of the Swatantra Party. 
The panel’s concept of redistributive justice may be fathomed 
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from its recommendation on the question of minimum wages. 
It said : 

“Taking all relevant considerations intd account, the 
national minimum wage to be aimed at should be Rs 150 
per month at current prices. Efforts should be made 
towards achieving this goal as soon as possible at any rate 
within a period of about seven years. But immediately 
it may not be practicable to adopt this figure without 
seriously jeopardising employment and dislocating the tiny 
and small-scale sector. To begin with, therefore, we 
recommend that the national minimum wage below which 
no employment will be permitted be fixed at Rs 4 per day 
of eight hours unskilled work, inclusive of any part payment 
in kind where customary ; or at a monthly rate of not less 
than Rs. 100.” 5 

A monthly wage of Rs 100 at current prices, inclusive of 
payment in kind—what munificence ! 

Along with giving wide publicity to the recommendations of 
the Bhoothalingam panel, the Janata Party Government put on 
the parliamentary anvil a labour relations bill which sought to 
establish much tighter control on the trade union organisations 
and virtually to ban strikes in selected industries. 

The spate of instant history, a veritable flow of Tndirana’, 
that flooded the market after the overthrow of the Emergency 
regime, almost without exception ignored the basic socio¬ 
economic factors which pressed for a continuous process of 
authoritarian transformation of the Indian polity. The authors 
of these works absolved the vested interests, more particularly 
the monopoly capitalist circles, of all responsibility for the turn 
of events, and focussed only on the role of an individual in 
order to explain the political developments culminating in the 
proclamation of the Emergency. 


5. Government of India, Report of the Study Group on Wages, Incomes 
and Prices , 1978, p. 1. 
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T\lC leaYlty, however, was that nothing happened during 
YLmeigency on a national scale that had not happened on a 
smaller scale during the previous five or six years. With 
New Delhi’s backing, Bansilal had set up his own ‘Emergency’ 
in Haryana and had given birth to a prototype of ‘extra- 
Constitutional’ authority in the person of his son. Gagging and 
terrorising the Press also was not something new. We have 
described earlier the baiting of the Press in Haryana, Bihar 
and even in the case of the editor of a major national daily. 
The Hindustan Times, New Delhi. Tortures and outright 
liquidation of political opponents had taken place for years and 
on a significant scale, as in the case of the Naxalites in Andhra 
Pradesh, Punjab and West Bengal as also the CP1(M) cadres in 
West Bengal. Mass terror against popular campaigns, involving 
the deployment of paramilitary and military forces, had been 
witnessed in the cases of Gujarat and Bihar agitations. 

Hardly anyone of the instant historians paid attention to the 
role of the Indian monopolists in encouraging and sustaining 
the Emergency. In an earlier chapter, we cited the outpourings 
of the spokesmen for these interests in hailing Indira Gandhi’s 
tough handling of the railway strike in 1974. The representa¬ 
tives of the top monopoly interests, organised in the Federation 
of Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry (FICCI), led 
by the scion of the Birla family, K. K. Birla, braved the 
scorching sun of the Delhi summer to go to the Prime Minister’s 
residence in a procession to express their support to the procla¬ 
mation of the Emergency. Unaware of the coming event, viz., 
the Prime Minister’s decision to call for Lok Sabha polls, 
J. R. D. Tata, the doyen of the Indian big business, gave an 
interview to Birla’s Hindustan Times expressing his unqualified 
appreciation of the Emergency rule. 

J. R. D. Tata said : 

His criticism of the Government of India “refers to the 
pre-Emergency years, since when dramatic changes and improve¬ 
ments have taken place as a result of the bold and sustained 
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steps taken by the Government.... At a meeting of the Central 
Advisory Council of Industries held earlier this year, after 
remarking on how disconcerting it was to find myself deprived 
of the plentiful opportunities I had to be critical in earlier 
meetings of the Council, I warmly congratulated the Govern¬ 
ment on the striking results achieved... .”® 

He went on to say that “thanks largely to the bold and 
determined steps-- taken by our Prime Minister and her 
Government and to a refreshingly pragmatic and result-oriented 
approach to economic problems, we now have the conditions of 
discipline, productivity, industrial peace, price stability and 
widespread involvement necessary to achieve rapid economic 
growth....’’ 

He concluded his long interview by saying : “Considering 
that the political events of the last 18 months have undoubtedly 
been the most striking and dramatic we have experienced since 
Independence, I can well understand that they have had a 
traumatic effect in some intellectual circles wedded to Western 
democratic concepts going back to the Magna Carta and nur¬ 
tured over the years, by many pronouncements on human 
rights and freedom. In the present Indian situation, however, 
I feel that it is not the interests or views of a small educated 
elite that should prevail but the interests of the 600 million 
people for whom no freedom or right matters more today than 
freedom from want and the right to work and earn a decent 
living. Whether the price paid for serving these needs in the 
loss of some freedom or rights enshrined in the Constitution 
which India gave itself in 1950 is greater than it need have been 
is something on which varying views may be held. I for one 
believe that the results achieved up to now justify the action 
taken....” 

Tata only reflected the sentiments of his class. “- - Mr. R. C. 
Maheswari of TEXMACO recently boasted in London that 
India was no longer a soft State and one could see discipline 


6. The Hindustan Times, New Delhi, 1 January 1977. 
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and efficiency in all spheres of Government and business 
activity. He is also reported to have cited the repeal of the 
profit-sharing bonus legislation as one of the measures taken by 
the Government that had contributed to better industrial 
management”. 7 “A member of the Oberoi family was reported 
to have exclaimed about the proclamation of the Emergency : 
“Oh, it’s just wonderful ! We used to have terrible problems 
with the Unions. Now when they give us any troubles the 
Government just puts them in jail.” 8 

Not merely the Indian big business, the Emergency had the 
blessings of the hardcore decision-makers in the Western count¬ 
ries as well. The IMF-World Bank had for years been pressing 
India Government for discarding populist postures and imposing 
‘discipline’ on the people. Even the forced sterilisation pro¬ 
gramme, in essence, derived its inspiration for the World Bank- 
IMF brain trust. The overall attitude of the West towards the 
authoritarian transformation of the regime in India was reflected 
in the increased quantum of aid from the consortium, which 
increased from Rs 1,069 crores in 1973-74 to Rs 1,418 crores in 
1974-75 and to Rs 1,562 crores in 1975-76. 

The motive force behind these authoritarian developments 
lies in the heart of the post-Independence evolution of the 
Indian polity, as elaborated in the previous chapters. It can 
be briefly summarised as below : 

“For various reasons the Indian socio-economic organism 
has been heading towards a complete breakdown. The popu¬ 
list, egalitarian and democratic posture adopted by the Indian 
ruling elite, out of both historical compulsions and personal 
predilections of Nehru, Azad, Krishna Menon and some 
others were proving to be more and more in contradiction with 
the demands of the basic laws of the present socio-economic 
formation in India. ( See ‘Notes on Inflation and Economic 
Crisis’ ante .) Side by side, even the two major components 

7. See Kewal Varma in Business Standard, Calcutta, 21 October, 1976. 

8. New York Times Magazine , 4 April 1976. Quoted in A. G. Frank, 
Economic & Political Weekly, Bombay, 12 March, 1977. 
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of the ruling elite, the monopoly industrial bourgeoisie and 
the rural rich were increasingly getting into confrontation 
with each other and thus deepening the crisis of the system. 
“The first element, i.e., the monopoly capital, as the most 
powerful, modern, organised and urban-based force enjoys a 
preponderant influence in the country’s polity, more particu¬ 
larly at the central level. But as long as the democratic 
parliamentary framework of the political process continued 
to reign, it had to yield before its junior partner, the rural 
rich, because of the latter's numerical superiority and also 
capability of mobilising the votes. 

“So the freedom from the restraints imposed on the 
monopoly capitalists by the traditional political value procla¬ 
mations on the one hand and the numerical superiority of 
their rural allies on the other—a freedom that was getting to 
be increasingly indispensable for their growth—could be 
achieved only by the overthrow of the existing political 
form. As this, they could not hope to achieve on their own 
and as Mrs Gandhi with her charisma as well as ruthless, 
amoral pursuit of power was eminently suitable as an instru¬ 
ment for achieving this diabolical aim the monopoly capita¬ 
lists rallied round her in the joint venture to overthrow 
democracy in India.” 0 

The basic socio-political pressures, described above, had 
been building in the country since the early ’Seventies. They 
reached a critical stage in the summer of 1975 and led to the 
proclamation of the Emergency. They continued to exist in 
the post-Emergency period of the Janata Party rule, inducing 
the Government to resort increasingly to repressive and oppres¬ 
sive policies on the one hand and deepening the schism between 
the industrial and agricultural bourgeoisie on the other. All 
this created condition of a serious political crisis in the country 
and ultimately led to the fall of the Janata Party Government 
and the return of Indira Gandhi to power. 

9. Ajit Roy, India in the ’ Seventies, Pearl Publishers, Calcutta, 1978, pp. 
122-23. 
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The period since Indira Gandhi’s return to power in early 
1980 has been marked by an all-round deepening of the crisis— 
greater economic difficulties manifested in a new inflationary 
spiral, widening gap in the balance of trade, stagnation in 
industries, rising volume of deficit financing, increased pressures 
for subsidisation and so on. The other dimension of the crisis, 
i.e., the schism between the industrial and the agricultural 
bourgeoisie, has become much more aggravated than before and 
has assumed the form of militant confrontation between the 
mass of the farmers and the state apparatus, leading to large 
casualties on a number of occasions. All this is acting as a 
sustained pressure for subversion of the democratic form of 
the polity. During her election campaign, Indira Gandhi had 
repeatedly assured the Indian people that there would not 
be a repitition of the Emergency in a thousand years. She 
may be right, but only technically. During the Janata Party 
rule, the 44th amendment of the Constitution in 1978 made the 
formal proclamation of Emergency more difficult than before— 
by stipulating more stringent conditions and procedure for such 
a declaration. But the essence of Emergency, i.e., subversion 
of democracy and imposition of authoritarian rule, may take 
many devious forms. In reality, however, with minor 
variations, the whole gamut of the Emergency style of 
government is being re-introduced and at a fast pace. 

—The Maintenance of Internal Security Act (MISA) which 
was used for mass arrests and detention without trial during 
the Emergency is back in a new form and with a few formal 
safeguards in the form of the National Security Act (NSA). 
Trade Union leaders like Shankar Guha Neogi of Madhya 
Pradesh and A. K. Roy, MP of Dhanbad were arrested 
under this Act. 

—Draconic laws have been introduced through executive 
decrees, i.e., ordinances, to prohibit strikes. 10 Indeed 

10. “A large number of industries and services in the Union Territory of 
Delhi have been declared public utility services for six months through 
a notification by the Lt-Governor. 
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promulgation of ordinances, in violation of the spirit of the 
Constitution, has become a normal form of legislation. In 
10 months of its existence—between February and November 
1980—the Union Government under Indira Gandhi 
promulgated 18 Presidential ordinances—six of them in 
17 days. 11 

—Tough attitude towards the trade union movement as 
reflected in the government’s dealing with the agitation of more 
than 100,000 workers in the public sector establishments in 
Bangalore and the Life Insurance Corporation employees. 
The New Delhi Bureau of The Economic Times reported on 28 
April that “The Union government is determined to bring 
discipline in the working of the central trade union organisations 
and some curbs are imminent on their day-to-day working.” 


“The notification, effective from March 1, will give wide powers to 
the Delhi Administration in dealing with labour troubles in these 
establishments.” 

“Barring a one-line mention that the Lt-Governor ‘is satisfied that 
public interest so requires’ no reason was assigned for the 
notification.” (The Hindustan Times , New Delhi, 21 February 1980) 

Similar Ordinances were issued by the President for the States of 
Maharashtra, Gujarat, Orissa, Assam and so on. The Maharashtra 
Ordinance, for instance, made “participation in an illegal strike in 
essential services...punishable with up to six months’ imprisonment 
and fine of Rs 200. 

“Those who instigate such strikes or finance them could be punished 
with up to one year’s imprisonment and a fine of Rs 1,000. 

“The Police have powers to arrest without warrant any person 
‘who is reasonably suspected of having committed an offence’ under 
this ordinance. 

“Offences under this ordinance have been made non-bailable,” 
(PTI message from New Delhi, dated 14 May, 1980) 

11. The Statesman, Calcutta, 2 November 1980. In his ‘Political Diary’ 
in The Economic Times , 25 November 1980, the veteran journalist, 
Inder Jit, commented : “Parliament is under assault again through 
what may be described as rule by ordinances and fiats.” He narrates 
the long battle waged by Speaker Mavalankar with Jawaharlal Nehru 
on the question of law-making through ordinances. 
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—There are various indications and pronouncements from 
Union ministers and Congress (I) spokesmen that the Indira 
Gandhi regime is determined to curb the independence of the 
judiciary. 

—Lawlessness by the law-enforcing agencies—the police and 
jail warders—has become a by-word in the political parlance in 
India today. Rapes, murders, blindings and so on are being 
resorted to—almost with impunity. More, Press and journalists 
who dare to make these crimes public are being victimised for 
their professional performance. 12 

—Above all, a campaign is on to change the Constitution 
from the present parliamentary form to Presidential style 
—thus freeing the executive from the control and surveillance by 
the MPs—particularly of the Opposition—and for concentrating 
all powers at the top in the hands of the President. 

All this is not simply the expression of the machinations of 
a power-hungry individual or of some unprincipled politicians, 
but the basic expressions of the fundamental nature of the 
power structure in India. 

12. The latest example of attempts at terrorising the press for objective 
reporting is provided by Sunday , Calcutta. Writing about the 
callouness and incfliciency of the Bihar administration in dealing with 
the recent communal riots in Bihar-Sharif, the journal say: “Still 
worse, however, was the administration’s attempt to cover up its 
lapses by imposing a kind of undeclared censorship on the press. 
The Times of India correspondent Janak Singh was told by the Chief 
Minister that if he did not mend his ways he might get into serious 
trouble. The State Government, as if to show it meant business, even 
held up copies of The Times of India for several hours at the Patna 
airport on 6 May. The chief secretary was even more blunt. He told 
several reporters that if necessary the government would not hesitate 
to use the National Security Act....” (Sunday, Calcutta, 24 May 1981.) 
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